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THERE WILL ALWAYS BE A HOLLYWOOD 


BY BRETT HALLIDAY 


Author of 45 published novels under 11 pseudonyms includ- 
ing the popular MICHAEL SHAYNE mystery series now 
being featured by Twentieth-Century Fox in movie theatres. 


in Hollywood in 


"VE just come back from two months 
spent 
with the filming of “Michael Shayne, 


3) 


Private Detective, 
my mystery novels. 

It was a swell trip 
but I’m glad to be 
home. We saw a lot 
of nice scenery going 
and coming, bought 
oranges for two cents 
a dozen, cursed the 
California fog and 
the dampness that 
makes your clothes 
stick to you when 
you put them on in 
the morning. 

Writers here (Den- 
ver) ask me _ two 
questions: “Are the 


adapted from one of 


conjunction 








The author writes: 


“I am also Asa Baker (JERRY BURKE 
mysteries), Don Davis (Rio Kid westerns), 
and myself (westerns). In a misbegotten 
past I have also been, Anthony Scott, Elliot 
Storm, Peter Shelly, Jerome Shard and 
Christopher Shayne (sex novels), and Kath- 
ryn Culver and Sylvia Carson (romance). 

“Been doing all right after busting away 
from the Godwin-Phoenix setup in ’'37. 
Damn near starved, then got myself pub- 
lished by Stokes, Holt, Morrow and Random 
House; also for English publishers. 


All best 
Dave Dresser. 








Hollywood cuties really cute?” and “Is Hol- 
lywood really screwy 

As for the first question . . 
was along. We’ve been married five years 


. well, my wife 


and the bloom hasn’t 
worn off, so I didn’t 
do much investigat- 
ing along that line. 

How screwy is Hol- 
lywood? Everything 
goes by comparison. 
After surviving as 
a commercial free- 
lance writer for a 
few years, it’s hard 
to recognize one de- 
gree of goofiness 
from another. [I'll 
be damned if I 


know how to answer 
the second question. 
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ye: 


“Come, come, Andrews—finish your play. We 
can't wait all day!" 





To give you an idea of just how badly 
my perspective is distorted, let’s see just 
what led up to my trip to Hollywood. You 
professional writers will know this sort of 
stuff by heart, but some of the newcomers 
may be interested in a little authentic back- 
ground. 


I suggest we go back to 1935. The fall of 
1935. At that time I was doing six circu- 
lating library novels a year under contract 
(under three pseudonyms). I was in the 
habit of loafing along and taking a month 
with each book, making spasmodic efforts 
at short stories in my spare time. 


I wasn’t getting anywhere. The six books 
brought in enough royalties so I was able 
to eat. That was about all. Seemed to me 
a series of mystery novels would be a good 
bet. 


At the beginning of August I had three 
contractual books to do before the end of 
the year. I settled myself and typewriter 
and two Scotties in an isolated log cabin on 
the east bank of the Gunnison River in 
Colorado, and laid in a supply of canned 
goods. 


I had one kerosene lamp, and I started 
the experiment right by emptying out all 


the kerosene. I went to bed at dark and 
got up with the dawn. I wrote the firs 
book in exactly nine (9) days, and took a 
day off for relaxation. I wrote the next 
book in nine (9) days, and took another 
day off. Nine (9) days later saw the three 
books completed. 

I mailed the first to my publisher and dis. 
creetly laid the others aside to follow at 
well-spaced intervals (never let a _ pub. 
lisher know you’ve done a book in less than 
two months; he’s sure to say it stinks). 

That left me FOUR whole months free 
for the contemplated mystery novel. I re. 
plenished my supply of canned goods, but 
bought no kerosene for the lamp (try going 
to bed at dark and getting up at dawn, you 
jaded night-owls . . . you might be surprised 
with the results) . 

That’s where the first “Michael Shane” 
novel came into being. I spent only three 
months doing it. I called it “Dividend on 
Death,” and knew I had done a good job. 

The first publisher rejected the MS with 
the comment that it was too much like 
Earle Stanley Gardner’s “Perry Mason” 
stories. I had never read one, but I was 
complimented by the comparison. 


The second publisher rejected with the 
curt suggestion that I stop trying to imitate 
Dashiel Hammett and do something in a 
less hackneyed style. Surely, I thought, a 
book that combines the attributes of Gard- 
ner and Hammett must be pretty good. 


I continued sending it out. It continued 
to come back with varying editorial com- 
ments. In the meantime, Jonathan Latimer 
crashed through with his hard-boiled stuff 

. and editors began telling me wearily 
that “Dividend on Death” was pretty good, 
but Latimer was doing the same thing better. 


That went on for three years. Twenty- 
two (22) publishers spurned “Michael 
Shayne.” I continued to write other things, 
and continued to send the script out with 
a growing sense of utter futility each time 
it went forth. My God, is there one of us 
who hasn’t been through that. 


Came the spring of °39 (slightly more 
than four years after the book was written). 
There always is another spring, you know 
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Marcu, 1941 


... the season of rebirth and of new hope. 


I didn’t know I was meeting destiny that 
day I went to the Cosmopolitan Hotel in 
Denver to talk things over with the western 
representative of one of my publishers. He 
was traveling with the salesman for another 
firm and they had a suite together. 


During the conversation (in the depreca- 
tory tone I had come to assume while dis- 
cussing the book) I related the Odyssey of 
“Michael Shayne” to the two salesmen. 


Said Healy, casually and without much 
interest, “Why don’t you send the script to 
Henry Holt? They’re looking for a good 
mystery series right now.” 


I sent the book to Holt. You’ve guessed 
it, of course. They took it gingerly for fall 
publication, as the beginning of a series. 


I followed “Dividend on Death” with 
“The Private Practice of Michael” (which 
appeared serially in Detective Fiction Week- 
ly as “Death Rides a Winner.” Fox bought 
the film rights in the spring of *40 for a 
good price. 


Now we go back to the first paragraph. 

In July of 1940, Fox suggested it 
might be a good idea for me to go to Holly- 
wood while the book was being filmed . . . 
to meet the director, cast, and script writers, 
and talk over future stories for the series. 


I went to Hollywood in the old ’36 sedan, 
and arrived at the foot of Cahuanga Pass 
on a Saturday morning and I phoned the 
office of my Hollywood agent. His secretary 
informed me that he had left for New York 
the preceding day and would return in a 
few weeks. She called the studio and learned 
that the picture had already been filmed, 
but assured me in a honeyed voice that 
everyone connected with the picture was 
anxious to see me, and as soon as my agent 
returned he would want to take me around. 


My wife and I rented an apartment and 
I started writing a new “Michael Shayne” 
book (“Tickets for Death” to be released by 
Henry Holt next April). 


After a couple of weeks I received a note 
from the agency informing me that a mis- 
take had been made. . . that instead of 
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“He's out selling subscriptions." 


being in the can the picture had not yet 
been started. 

I stayed in my apartment and kept on 
working. 

The agent returned from New York in 
due course and called me in for a consulta- 
tion. He outlined vague terms of a twenty- 
year contract with Fox that had been 
worked out in New York. I okayed it and 
diffidently mentioned that it would be nice 
to go on the lot and see a scene being shot. 
He would arrange it promptly and call me. 

I went back to my apartment and com- 
pleted “Tickets for Death.” 

I started work on a western novel on 
which the dead-line was coming dangerously 
close. 

No one bothered me. I wrote in peace 
and waited for the telephone call. A couple 
of weeks later I saw a notice in a trade paper 
that shooting on “Michael Shayne, Private 
Detective,’ was finished and the picture 
would soon be previewed at some local 
theater. Though I had sworn Id be eter- 
nally damned if I’d bother anyone or ask 
any favors, I broke my resolution and called 
my agent to ask if I might be informed of 
the date and place of preview, so I could 
attend. 

I was effusively assured that a block of 
complimentary tickets would be mine for the 
event. 

I continued to work on the western novel 
in the privacy of my apartment. 

A large air-mail package arrived one 
morning from New York. It contained eight 
copies of a long and complicated contract 
between Twentieth Century-Fox and Brett 








"| don't want to appear mercenary, but about the 
check for that article from last October." 


Halliday for a series of Mike Shayne pictures 
extending over a twenty-year period. 

I signed the contracts and returned them 
to my New York agent. 

I completed the western novel and made 
plans to return home to Denver. I wrote my 
Hollywood agent and the studio notes, in- 
forming them of my plans and setting the 
date of my departure, suggesting that they 
contact me before I left if they wished to 
do so. 

I received no response, and my wife and I 
loaded up the old jalopy for the return trip. 

Late on the afternoon of the day before 
we were to leave, I received a long letter 
from a studio head via Western Union. It 
was extremely cordial in tone, expressing 
disappointment that I would not tarry longer, 
and sadness because we had not become 
better acquainted. 

I laughed as I read the telegram (I pride 
myself that there was no taint of bitterness 
in my laughter). 

We left Hollywood early the next morn- 
ing. On our arrival in Denver I found a 
telegram that had been forwarded from 
California the morning I left. It was from 
my agent. He, too, wanted me to drop in at 
my convenience. 

So, when my friends ask me if Hollywood 
is really screwy, I have to confess I do not 
know. As far as I’m concerned, it is a place 
where one may rent an apartment for two 
months, get a salary, and remain undisturbed 
while writing two books. 

I saw “Michael Shayne, Private Detective” 
at a Denver theater last night. My wife and 
I sat very close together and I held her hand 
tightly. Her shoulder touched mine in the 
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darkness as Michael Shayne came to life on 
the screen in front of us. 

We saw a swell picture . . . but we saw 
so much more than that. The interwoven 
tapestry of those years of privation and near- 
want; the doubts, the disappointments; the 
loss of hope and the fierce resurgence of 
hope without which no writer could continue. 
A rich fabric of memories enveloping the 
two of us who sat close together, alone in a 
crowded theater. I felt the hot pulse leaping 
in my wife’s hand, and her shoulder pressed 
closer against mine. Memories leaped into 
vivid focus and faded to blurred outlines. 


For what Hollywood gave us last night we 
shall ever be humbly grateful. 


It’s All In a Day’s Work 
(Report 5698-A) 


Our subscriber, Jesse Crawford, 41047, Mar- 
quette Prison, Marquette, Michigan, sent a script 
to The Crises, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
which published it, and failed to send him pay- 
ment. 

Our reader objected, and we went to The 
Crises to collect. They replied stated: “The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, of which The Crises is the official organ, 
spent a sum of money seven years ago to keep 
your subscriber, Mr. Crawford, from being re- 
turned to the Georgia chain gang. This fact would 
tend to make us believe that he should not expect 
compensation for this article. When the work of 
prospective contributors appears to be of a pro- 
fessional caliber, we write explaining that we don’t 
pay for manuscripts. The Crises was first estab- 
lished in 1910.” 


(Report 5698-B) 


Life imitated fiction this month when 
H. Charles McDermott, under 10 to 20 
vear sentence for robbery, was pardoned 
after serving seven years, During that period 
he sold 80 short stories to the western and 
detective pulps. With the money, he has 
purchased a home in Columbus, and as- 
sisted in the support of his wife and two 
daughters, 7 and 8. McDermott (a pen 
name) had not written previous to his jail 
sentence. The Ohio State Penitentiary 
chaplain introduced him to the magazine 
you are now holding. 
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BOMBS FELL “at RANDOM" 


BY JAMES HILTON 


N THE fly leaf of my new novel Ran- 
dom Harvest, I quoted the following 
from a German official war com- 

munique: “According to a British official 
report, bombs fell at Random.” 

The Germans evidently didn’t know what 
‘random’ meant, and made the mistake of 
supposing it to be some particular place. 
Anyhow, it’s as good a name as any other 
for the spot I have in mind... . a village 
not far from the Thames estuary where I 
spent my last winter in England. 

You wouldn’t discover this “random” ex- 
cept, shall we say, by random discovery, be- 
cause it’s almost hidden amongst a few small 
hills. There’s just a single street curving 
down to the market-place and the river. The 
river winds through reeds under a hump- 
backed bridge and drops over a mill-race ; in 
the pool below you can hire canoes during 
the summer-time. On the other side of the 
bridge the street climbs again to the Church, 
which is fourteenth-century with what the 
vicar calls “late” additions; by “late” he 
means sixteenth-century. He’s a very old 
man who has a grudge against several of his 
predecessors (about a century ago) who 
replastered the walls of the chancel; for him 
this is still a living issue, far more important 
than all the current nonsense about blitzkrieg 
and lebensraum. In front of the vicarage 
there are yew-trees and a lawn, maybe as old 
as the church, where every Christmas Eve 
carol singers gather to begin their serenade 
from house to house. 


A thousand or so people live in the village. 
Some are tradesfolk, others work on neigh- 
boring farms, a few cycle to factories in 
nearby towns. You mustn’t think they’re 
out-of-date or stick-in-the-mud, or that the 
village is some special sort of show place that 
guide-books rave about. Like most English 
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villages, it’s a mixture of ancient and mod- 
ern—but in the peculiar sense that it’s the 
mixture as before, because, at any period in 
its history, it always has been a mixture of 
ancient and modern. 

Today, for instance, nearly every family 
has a radio, and, as a group, they’re probably 
more intelligent and better informed than 
any of their ancestors since history began. 
They were among the first to offer homes to 
children evacuated from bombed. London, 
and these refugees have now settled them- 
selves quite comfortably in homes that range 
in age from pre-Spanish Armada to post- 
Munich, And by the way, when the Spanish 
Armada was sighted off the English coast 
three hundred and fifty-three years ago, the 
villagers climbed the highest of the nearby 
hills and set light to a bonfire—one of the 
chain that blazed a warning throughout the 
length and breadth of England. Children 
climb that hill nowadays, gathering wild 
flowers along the slope, and recently the gov- 
ernment put an anti-aircraft gun where the 
beacon used to be. Whenever it fires, pieces 
of schrapnel are apt to land on the vicar’s 
lawn—which bother him, because, he says, 
they catch in the lawn-mower and blunt the 
blades. 


In the center of the village there’s the cob- 
bled market-place where the buses stop and 
where, on Fridays, a few stallholders still sell 
their goods by the light of naptha flares, 
though most of them prefer electric light. 
The village was once larger than it is now— 
quite a town, in fact, but something hap- 
pened to the cloth trade during the Wars of 
the Roses—times were pretty bad for a while 
afterwards, but the place went on existing, 
and it’s still very much alive, though there 
isn’t any more cloth trade at all. But there’s 
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a model creamery out in the fields, and even 
a cinema one night a week in the Assembly 
Rooms, as well as a rather flashy modern 
postoflice. 

Just by the Church you'll find the Gram- 
mar School, founded by Henry the Eighth, 
who used to visit one of the local land- 
owners, Lord Somebody-or-other, until he 
executed him for something-or-other. That 
nobleman’s descendant is a rather deaf lady 
who loves gossip and has a habit of coming 
into the postoffice nowadays and beginning: 
“Hello, Mr. Pavey . . what’s this I 
hear . .2” Which, Bill Pavey says, is a 
good joke, because she can’t even hear the 
air raid sirens. 

Oh, and I almost forgot to mention the 
Blue Boar, which is supposed to close at 
ten p. m. on Sundays, but since the landlord 
doesn’t always look at the clock .. . . in fact 
you’d like the Blue Boar. There are wooden 
seats in the bar that fit as comfortably to the 
human anatomy as down cushions. Nobody 
carved them. They just got worn that way, 
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and the last Sunday I was there Bill Pavey, 
having blown the organ at the church, came 
in to blow the froth off his usual quart of 
old ale. 

Only a few years ago, that was. And | 
suppose it’s natural to think with sadness of 
changes that have taken place in the village 
since then, and how totally different the 
nights will be this year. Don’t you believe it. 
There won’t be as many changes as you 
might imagine. A few necessary adjustments 
(there were those during the Wars of the 
Roses too)—but that’s all. There’ll still be 
services in the church, gossip at the postoffice, 
beer at the Blue Boar. There’ll still be good- 
will and cheerfulness and merriment and a 
sense of the past that isn’t much talked 
about, but just wraps round and round like 
some invisible armor of the soul. 

Yes, it’s true that German bombs fell “At 
Random,” but the point, as I said before, is 
that the Germans don’t know what ‘random’ 
means because they don’t know what Eng- 
land means. 





The Forum 
(Continued from page 11) 


For years I’d been batting out fiction, sneaking 
time from my newspaper job, and being rewarded 
with an occasional pulp sale and a heap of rejec- 
tion slips. About the same time I got tired of 
reading stories wherein characters flew in all types 
of planes and committed aeronautical sins like 
steep climbing turns at fifty feet, along came Mr. 
Cameron in the September, 1939 issue of WRITER’s 
Dicest on the how’s of aviation yarns. 

Taking his tips, putting my actual knowledge of 
flying to work, I concentrated on aviation stuff. 
The ship is the result of hundreds of words at 
good rates. It’s paying for itself by carrying me 
around the country while I gather yarns and dope 
for fact articles. 


On the strength of Mr. Cameron’s tips, my 
most recent record goes something like this: Six 
articles and stories in November (1940), four in 
December (1940) and two thus far in January. 


Reason for the decrease is that I’m busy prepar- 
ing for a commercial pilot’s license. 

I hope Mr. Cameron reads this. I’ve never 
met the gent but would like to pay my thanks in 
person some time. His address is unknown to me. 

And while I’m at it, may I voice a familiar re- 


quest? As a free-lancer (the newspaper job is no 
more) I’m always interested in a good place to 
live . . . cheap. Can one or more of your South- 


ern readers suggest a place in Georgia or Florida? 
Requirements: Low rents, a nearby airport or 
landing field, other writers to chat with occasion- 
ally and at least one place to hoist a long cool 
one now and then. 
Donn Harte Munson, 
1583 Bradley Street, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


®@ We suggest you let the fat little rabbit on the 
yellow Aeronca skip around to the 40 odd places 
(where you can live for $1 a day) that are listed 
in the Writer’s 1941 Year Book, and settle for a 
bit on the choicest one.—Ed. 
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CULTIVATE YOUR HATES 


RE you calm? Easy going? The gentle 
soul who always agrees: 
you'd better take a drastic right-about- 

face. Significant and poignant writing only 
comes when you are moved to write out of 
hurt, indignation, sorrow or joy. 

Take Hemingway. If he had regarded his 
experiences in Spain as a matter of course, 
there would have been no “For Whom The 


Bell Tolls.” It’s true 
that the average 
writer’s life does not 
take in a sweep of 
canvas as broad as 
this. But there’s no 
reason why we can’t 
be alive to and un- 
usually perceptive of 
our own _ environ- 
ment. And here’s 
where our personal 
credo or philosophy 
of life, one of a writ- 
er’s most important 
tools, comes in. 

If you want to 
strike below the sur- 
face and create some- 
thing that will live 
on in your reader’s 
mind and heart, take 
time out for a little 
self-examination and 
see what’s eating you 
—in other words, 
what particular chip 
or chips you’re carry- 
ing on your shoulder. 
Examine them and 
you’ll find they’re all 


attitudes or condi- 
tions at odds with 
your credo. 


BY MARJORIE MUELLER 


s? If you are, 








The author writes: 

“According to Pitkin, it is still eleven years 
before I can expect to live the Full Life, but in 
the meanwhile time hasn’t dragged. But when 
I received my B. A. from Barnard College in 
1932, I didn’t sit down at the typewriter full 
time. 

“For five years I taught modern languages in 
Connecticut and New Jersey high schools. Eve- 
nings and summers I directed Little Theatre 
productions, wrote one-act plays and _ short 
stories, and did two novels to get the Welt- 
schmerz out of my system. In 1934 I made the 
air waves and was signed up as a staff writer 
for Radio Events, Inc. of New York for whom 
I have ever since been writing radio plays, 
serials and series of every description for U. S. 
and Canadian consumption. In 1936 I had a 
chance at the microphone end of broadcasting 
and had my own dramatic company of eighteen. 

“In 1937 I went abroad for six months to rep- 
resent Radio Events. I got a chance to study 
home decoration while working at the same 
time in a large department store and did that 
for three years. 

“In August 1940 I decided I had a varied 
enough background for full time free lancing, 
so I’ve been hard at work in my Connecticut 
Conning Tower ever since. At present in addi- 
tion to my radio writing and sales training 
plays, I’m working on a humorous history of 
fashion and conducting my first concentrated at- 
tack on the magazine article front. I’m getting 
places slowly and having a wonderful time in 
the process. I keep office hours seven days a 
week — nine A.M. (always) till unconscious 
(usually). The daily stint at the typewriter 
varies from five to seven hours. 

“T’ve been a Writer’s Dicest subscriber since 
1932. An article in the Dicest started me off on 
my radio career. The first radio play I ever 
wrote netted me $30 royalty, the equivalent of 
a fifteen years subscription to the Dicest/” 


—M. M. 
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Don’t stop here. The next step is to drag 
your personal philosophy out in the open 
where you can take a close look at it. A good 
plan is actually to write down your credo 
and the things you get het up about. By this 
process you'll lay the groundwork for a full- 
blooded motivation whether you write fiction, 
non-fiction or drama. 

Lest you wonder how one goes about set- 


ting down one’s phi- 
losophy, here is my 
credo or Things I 
Believe Are So: 

1. To take life in 
one’s stride, it is 
necessary to have a 
long-range view. 
Emotionally, eco- 
nomically, vocation- 
ally, socially—there’s 
tough sledding and 
smooth sailing. When 
you're in a slump re- 
member it won’t last 
—and do something 
to get yourself out 
of it. 

2. People accept 
us at our own evalu- 
ation. If we don’t 
have faith in our 
ability and the “guts” 
to stick to our aims, 
no one else will be- 
lieve in us. 

3. If necessary we 
must have the cour- 
age to substitute new 
aims for old ones— 
and let the tongues 
wag where they may. 

4. The spirit of 
“derring do” and 
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genuine enthusiasm are qualities that give 
life a special tang. 

5. The imagination to slip into the other 
fellow’s shoes is one of the secrets in getting 
along with people. 

6. A sense of humor is also a necessary in- 
gredient. 

7. Personal relationships are very impor- 
tant, but we need absorbing work and a 
hobby as well lest we become tyrannically 
selfish or supersensitive about the people in 
our life. 

8. One must have faith in people. Faith 
is something even the “tough guy” tries to 
live up to. It accomplishes much more than 
destructive criticism which invites a “what’s- 
the-use-of-bothering” attitude. 

9. Constant curiosity about fields and ways 
other than our own is a necessary quality in 
developing broad-mindedness and tolerance. 

10. What we do about our outward ap- 
pearance reacts strongly on the inner man. 

11. The environment we create is an im- 
portant key to our personality. 

12. Everyone needs the special psychic lift 
that comes from mastering at least one thing. 

13. One must have the courage to uphold 
one’s convictions even though everyone else 
may be on the other side of the fence. 

14. People are far more important than 
any possession. 

15. Praise is a much more effective tool 
than blame. 

16. Keen enjoyment of one’s work is a 
deep well of content. 

17. Love is the greatest thing that ever 
struck this earth and should never be taken 
for granted. It is a fragile, beautiful thing 
that should be handled with care. 


We change and grow with the opening of 
new vistas, our personal philosophy has to be 
revised and brought up to date too, just as in 
the case of the wife who at the opening of 
one of my plays, “Wendy, Married,” says: 


“Oh, but Kingsley, don’t you see? I 
want to be alone a little while to see 
just how I’ve changed. To find what I 
have that’s new—and what I’ve kept 
that’s old.” 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


Now for the chips on my shoulder or the 
list of pet hates that grew out of my credo: 


1. People whose spirits slump to the sub- 
basement level the minute things go wrong— 
and who can’t see beyond the moment. 

2. People who have no belief in their own 
ability, and make no attempt to take them- 
selves or their problems in hand. 

3. People whose whole life is guided by 
public opinion. 

4. Matter-of-fact people who perpetually 
keep on in the same rut. 

5. People who don’t develop the imagina- 
tion to project themselves into other people’s 
lives. 

6. People who can’t laugh at themselves. 

7. (a) Jealous or fearful people who en- 
gulf the object or objects of their affection 
in their selfish love. (b) Self-centered peo- 
ple who morbidly magnify every word and 
gesture in relation to themselves. 

8. People of little faith who always expect 
the worst. 

9. People who live in a narrow world, in- 
tolerant because of their ignorance. 

10. People who let themselves go—who 
make no special effort to look or be attrac- 
tive—and are in a perpetual low or disagreea- 
ble frame of mind for this very reason. 

11. People who take no pains to make 
their environment pleasant and charming. 

12. People who are unsure of themselves 
because they’ve never taken the trouble to 
master anything. 


13. People who backwater at the first sign 
of opposition. 

14. People who put possessions before peo- 
ple, who are picky, harp on the little things, 
and take the big ones that really matter for 
granted. 

15. People who find fault—and rarely if 
ever give voice to praise. 

16. People who just plod along and com- 
plain and never get wrapped up or excited 
in their work or anything they do. 

17. People who are skeptical of the very 
existence of love—or who don’t have a strong 
enough faith in it. 
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Once you set down the things that make 
you see red, what do you do next? Simply 
this. Choose a story hero or heroine who 
typifies one of your credos, pit him or her 
against one of your pet “hates” and you have 
warm and living flesh to cover the skeleton 
of Formula X. 

Here’s an illustration. For the heroine of 
my radio serial, “Love Is A Word,” I chose a 
girl who had faith in her ability (my credo 
number 2). She was pitted against a psychol- 
ogy professor skeptical of the very existence 
of love (pet hate No. 17). In fact, he con- 
sidered all human emotions habit patterns 
against which people should be inoculated 
and was looking for a sophisticated student 
to accompany him on a summer field trip to 
get more evidence for his theory. The 
heroine applies only to learn that her back- 
ground of experience is too limited. But she 
has her heart set on the job. . . and the pro- 
fessor . . . and gets it by proving to him that 
untutored and fresh emotional responses will 
help his experiment more than blase ones. 
There follow twenty-five more episodes of 
the male pitted against the female of the 
species with another redskin biting the dust 
in episode 26! 


But the ladies can’t have the upper hand 
all the time. The next illustration should 
please the boys. This was a whimsical one- 
act play, “Forever And A Day,” in which 
the “villainess” was the Little Woman with 
too much time on her hands (pet hate 7b) 
who brooded and brooded over the things 
hubby said and did. When they married she 
had made him promise that they would part 
simply and without any fuss if the day after 
forever arrived, a time when their relation- 
ship was no longer breathless and ecstatic. 
But when the Little Woman announces she 
thinks Der Tag has come and hubby calmly 
agrees, she’s caught in a trap of her own 
making. This apparently easy-going modern 
Petruchio, whose chief equipment was a sense 
of humor (credo No. 4), ended up with a 
fine piece of woman taming to his credit. 


You wonder how this method works with 
short stories? Here’s a thumb nail sketch of 
one that grew out of my credo that outward 
appearance influences inner action. At the 


opening of the story the chief character 
typified one of my pet hates—a dowdy, non- 
descript little person who was awfully timid. 
When her nephew and his wife, honeymoon- 
ing in India, send her gold lace for a dress, 
she’s thrilled almost to tears and decides to 
make it up for an important event. But 
when the time comes to cut up the material, 
she decides to wait for a still more important 
occasion because she’s afraid to have the 
gown go out of style. However, she makes 
over one of her old dresses in the latest 
fashion and for the first time in her life has 
the confidence to volunteer for a talk at the 
Ladies Aid. Each time she plans to make 
up the dress, the same thing happens. After 
the old lady’s death, her niece finds the gold 
lace in a trunk, and, little realizing that it 
made possible Miss Elsa’s character trans- 
formation, says, “The poor dear, to think 
she never used it!” “Cloth Of Gold” when 
published bore the editorial legend, “There 
Are Robes For The Heart As Well As The 
Body.” 

Do editors sit up and take notice of the 
chips on your shoulder? Definitely. Editors 
are all ‘idea people” and like busy bees, in- 
vestigate every possible point of view. A 
busy editor on the “Reader’s Digest” staff 
took time out to dictate a page reaction to a 
brief synopsis of “The Laugh Round-Up” 
and to suggest markets when he might have 
sent a form rejection slip stating that they 
use very few free lance contributions for 
their original articles. 


Do chips on your shoulder pay? With the 
exception of two immature early novels, I’ve 
sooner or later found a berth for everything 
I was honestly het up about. Right now, for 
instance, I’m cashing in on my most recent 
pet hate, my indignation at. salesgirls who 
sell fashion for the sake of fashion and don’t 
consider it in relation to the individual cus- 
tomer. This together with my seeing red at 
other sales faults resulted in my getting a 
contract to do twenty playlets on sales 
training now being used at store employee 
meetings. 

Though you’re crusading as I am in the 


case of the Customer Versus The Salesgirl, 
you don’t have to be a militant Carrie Nation 
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or one of the ught-lipped Water Wagon boys. 
More reforms can be carried out by poking 
the mild finger of fun than by all the ranting 
and preaching in the world. That’s why I 
chose comedy for this particular medium. 

Now it may be that in common with the 
old Quaker, you feel that the whole world 
has gone mad excepting “thee and me” and 
that sometimes even me is a little queer. But 
never you mind. If the boss is unreasonable, 
you’ve had an unhappy love affair, or the 
Army’s going to get you, don’t sit around 
and feel sorry for yourself. Convert these 
chips on your shoulder into a poignant story 
or play or a Weare Holbrook type of Sunday 
feature article that will tickle some editor 
silly. 

Cultivate and harvest your credo. 


MARKETS 
FOR 
HUMOR 

By DON ULSH 





Pocket Sketch, Minneapolis, Minn. This 
monthly evidently has gone the way of small 
capital. They do not answer letters and have 
not returned roughs in a number of instances, 
and have not paid some authors. 

Squads Riot, the new Fawcett, 1501 
Broadway, New York City. Humor monthly, 
now off the press with their first issue. Rod 
Reed, editor, writes: “We'd like to see some 
roughs on the same general subject—army, 
navy and marine men in training; some 
cheesecake but nothing really dirty; and no 
actual war stuff. We’ll try to answer on 
roughs as quickly as possible and we need 
material immediately.” 

Foreign Service, Broadway at 34th, Kansas 
City. Barney Yanofsky edits. “Regret we 
are overstocked at the present but suggest 
trying us about July 1.” No sex stuff here. 
Army, Navy and Marine class stuff. Five 
dollars paid on acceptance. 

Golfer and Sportsman, formerly at 2037 
University Ave., S. E., are now in the Hodg- 
son Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DIcEsS1 


Click, 400 N. Broad, Philadelphia, Pa. J. 
Walter Flynn, art editor, gives this report: 
“Elliott Curtis, former editor, is no longer 
with this organization. Sorry to say we can- 
not give a definite price range on cartoons 
but would suggest that cartoonists take a 
look from time to time at Click to find the 
kind of material we are interested in. As you 
have probably noticed in the last two issues, 
we are using more cartoon features rather 
than just gag cartoons. Note especially the 
poems written by Martin and illustrated by 
Sale in the last issues. The more of this kind 
of material we can get the better.” 

judge, Ambler, Pa. Requirements: ‘Short 
humorous pieces, and cartoon roughs suffi- 
ciently finishel for reproduction, accompa- 
nied by stamped addressed return envelope 
with name and address on each piece. Pay- 
ment 30 days after publication.” Payment 
here is $7.50, paid through Bilbara Pub., 
New York City. 

The New Yorker, 25 West 45th, New York 
City. TO OUR ARTISTS, Bulletin: “Our 
greatest need continues to be pictures on all 
aspects of NATIONAL DEFENSE and the 
WAR. We want our artists and idea men to 
give some thought to the development of a 
political type of cartoon that will make 
pointed comment on the war. We need car- 
toons made with more restraint and humor 
than newspaper cartoons. We are ready to 
use serious drawings from time to time. AID 
TO BRITAIN, both as private and public 
effort, remains a pressing need in pictures. 
Let us remind you again that we can use 
very timely ideas on short notice. Here is a 
listing to which we wish you would give par- 
ticular attention. ART SALES and AUC. 
TIONS. The great Hearst collection goes on 
sale at Gimbe’s and Saks, Fifth Avenue, on 
February 3 and continues for two months. 
WINTER SPORTS are important subjects. 
Of the indoor sports, we especially need 
drawings on basketball, hockey and track. 
The FLOWER SHOW, March 17-22; St. 
Patrick’s Day, Income Taxes, Spring, The 
Theater, ballet and musical events remain 
urgent needs.” 

Editor’s Note: For a very complete list- 
ing of all cartoon markets, with some spicy 
comments about each, see The Writer’s 1941 
Year Book. 
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A MILLION WORDS A YEAR 
FOR TEN STRAIGHT YEARS 


BY WALTER (THE SHADOW) GIBSON 


EN years ago, Street and Smith had 
a weekly radio program that drama- 
tized stories from “Detective Story 
In the program, they used an 
announcer who termed himself ‘The 
Shadow.” His sepulchral catch-phrase, “The 
Shadow Knows” existed only as a bodyless 
theme. The Shadow would have remained 
such, but for the foresight of Henry W. 
Ralston, now vice-president of Street and 


Magazine.” 


Smith Publications. He advised creating 
a magazine character to be called The 
Shadow. 


I was the writer who received the assign- 
ment. The story was to be done under the 
pen-name of Maxwell Grant; if satisfactory, 
three more would be needed since “The 
Shadow” was to be a quarterly publication. 


Since then, I have written more than two 
hundred Shadow novels, totalling better 
than ten million words. The first issue 
clicked, and the magazine immediately be- 
came a monthly. It jumped to twice a 
month, within its second year, and still ap- 
pears at that frequency. 


I’ve stopped in the middle of another 
Shadow to tackle an assignment that’s prov- 
ing tougher than any of the stories. I’m 
trying to tell the readers of WrITER’s DicEsT 
what I’ve learned about writing that I didn’t 
know ten million words ago. 


However, the target is so big that I can’t 
miss it, so here go the shots. 


When I first started writing the Shadow 
stories I had two things to do; create a 
character and devise a plot. I treated them 
as one, and therewith made a chance dis- 
covery. It was this: build a lead character, 
and a story will build itself around him. In 
a sense, the lead character becomes the plot, 
or at least the main portion of it. 
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This is by no means as obvious as it 
sounds. It does not mean to construct a 
character, equip him with a lot of things 
that will please you, and may catch the 
reader. That’s just as far away from it as 
beginning with a solid plot, and then jam- 
ming the lead character into it. If the char- 
acter is to be the personalization of the plot, 
he must develop with it. 


You must treat the character as a dis- 
than your own creation. 
Treat him, not just seriously, but profoundly. 
Picture him as real, and beyond you, in mind 
as well as prowess. Feel that however much 
you have learned about him, you can never 
uncover all. This mental attitude gives you 
a deeper knowledge of the character than 
the story itself discloses. 


covery, rather 


The plot induced by this process will 
normally require a lesser character who may 
be termed the “proxy hero.” He the 
person, along with others like him, who is 
matched against the villains of the piece, 
in a theme which is really the personal saga 
of that all-important lead character, who 
is developed through his influence and ac- 
tion toward the lesser figures. 


is 


The proxy can be replaced by another, 
even from the wrong camp. The unity lies 
in the lead character’s identity with the 
plot. When incidents and situations are fed 
to him, they are used or rejected, accord- 
ing to how they rebound to the writer. 


This isn’t metaphysical bunk. It’s the 
system I have used, though it may sound odd 
when rationalized. 


Basically, my lead character is in the game 
for his own amusement, and therefore (pa- 
renthetically) the reader’s entertainment. 

The thing that amuses him is straightening 
out the comparatively small problems that 
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concern the lesser characters in the story. 
Looming large to them, those problems, 
either separately or linked, reach the lead 
character, and the combined burden changes 
his implied fun into damnably earnest busi- 
ness. 

I found that I could start 
from that. 

However, it wasn’t a case of taking an) 
character, and giving him any problem. 
They must be suitable to that lead character, 
who IS your story. The “proxy” can be 
dumb or bright; his problem small or large, 
plain or: bizarre. But it must feed to the 
lead character, or help—must 
furnish the impetus to another problem that 
is very well suited to him. In which case, 
the original character and problem is like 
giving a car a shove, when the starter won't 


a story just 


here’s a 


work. 
I learned these things the hard way. 


The system that I fortunately blundered 
upon, enabled me to write the stories “off 
the cuff” as some writers put it. I brought 
in lesser characters, with their conflicting 
traits and motives, and let them reveal The 
Shadow, but inasmuch as he became more 
rounded, with each succeeding story, the 
value of the minor characters necessarily 
became less. The stories, themselves, were 
getting stronger, because the cumulative plot 
factors were more frequently evident. Thus 
though I didn’t recognize it, I was becoming 
an experienced fiction writer. 

But if you’ve done considerable writing, 
and have really progressed with it, regardless 
of whether its sold regularly or not, you may 
be up against the same thing I struck, when 
I tried to keep on working “off the cuff.” 
The trouble hit after I’d done about a 
dozen stories. 

It took the editorial head of “too many 
characters.” It was true, there were too 
many characters, but there was a deeper 
reason behind it. 


In order to hold those budding features of 
the major plot until they blossomed, I was 
plugging in additional lesser characters, hop- 
ing that their gyrations would occupy the 
reader, until I had properly established the 
major theme. 


This menace definitely threatens every 
spontaneous writer. Having accomplished 
something by instinct, he tries to repeat by 
reason. It can happen to the best, or worst 
of us. Of course, the symptoms vary, but 
the basic trouble is always the same. 

My symptoms were too many characters. 
My editor, John Nanovic, wanted them cut 
down. So I rewrote a good portion of that 
story, and provided a synopsis for the next, 
also at editorial request. One synopsis led 
to another, and with each, I learned that 
more matters than characters were under 
test. To each synopsis, I added more detail, 


until—well, here’s the way I work today. 


First: I find a crime and a man to do it. 
I figure possible complications for him, 
and how he might handle them. To a de- 
gree, I’m using the “plot from character” 
At any rate, this goes 
pages called a “Back- 


process with him. 
into a couple of 
ground.” 

Next comes the “outline,” three to four 
pages. It brings the background people 
into conflict with The Shadow, and intro- 
duces the “proxy hero” or his equivalents. 

Then I write a synopsis. It runs twelve 
pages, sometimes more, and brings in the 
features of each chapter, even to snatches of 
dialogue. I’ve been hung up three days ona 
synopsis, and have counted it time gained. 
The headaches that accompany a synopsis 
eliminate those that would otherwise occur 
when writing the story. 

A spontaneous story loses its value if the 
plot bogs down. Too much bearing on the 
plot, while writing, injures the spontaneous 
effect. Complete surety of the plot, before 
beginning, allows spontaneous writing. There- 
fore, I write an elaborate synopsis, which 
covers definitely, even in actual detail, each 
point that promises real difficulty during the 
writing of the story. 


I BELIEVE that other writers think I 

find steady output easy ; whereas, I know 
that I find it difficult. Before The Shadow 
went twice a month, I was asked to begin 
writing on that basis, to make sure that I 
could do it. I did the year’s supply in under 
ten months. Since then, I’ve never had to 
speed my writing schedule. 
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When I finish a long grind on a story, I 
get the feeling that now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of anything 
except the reading public. I get that feeling, 
plus. Because I have more excuse, not less, 
for taking a rest, and enjoying all the fun 
that prospective writers think a literary 
career is going to bring them. However, 
instead of easing up, I go at it harder. 
Which brings me to a personal conviction : 
namely, that many writers who think they’ve 
approached their output limit, are only 
kidding themselves. 

Had I not been confronted by a demand 
for heavy output, I doubt that I would ever 
have known that I could produce it. I would 
have written and mulled, and loafed in 
between. 

Output means money. If you don’t write 
stories, you can’t sell them. So write them 
until it hurts. THEN WRITE MORE. Maybe 
you'll find that pain will help them. 


HAVE found out certain points regarding 

my own output. Here they are: 

Working hours: I tried getting up at a 
reasonable, or stated hour, to approach 
writing like a regular job. No good. Ex- 
perience proved that I wasted the extra 
time I could have slept, and became tired 
earlier. 

Peak of Progress: Roughly, after the first 
two thousand words, I begin to approach 
the peak, and reach it between three and 
four thousand. Generally good through five 
thousand, and sometimes longer. 


Pauses: Whenever I want them, even 
when unjustifiable. The latter type encourage 
a return to work, with greater zeal. 

Time to Quit: Never, until after the peak 
has been reached, though long pauses can 
be inserted, such as going somewhere to 
dinner, a party, or a show. Such excursions, 
however, must be made with intent to: re- 
sume work upon return. After the peak, I 
quit whenever I want. 

Reward for Merit: When writing, I take 
the fun first, and pay up for it. This has 
given me discrimination and wariness re- 
garding fun. 

In breaking off, I follow a method which 
I believe has been frequently suggested ; 
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“Some authors are pretty persistent in their 
efforts to see mel" 


that of quitting in the middle of a chapter, 
often in the middle of a paragraph, or even 
a sentence. Once, when a car was tooting 
for me to go somewhere, I couldn’t wait to 
put another page in the typewriter, so I 
ended in the middle of a hyphenated word. 
In picking up, the next day, I found it 
very easy, perhaps because of the 
novelty. I often end work when I pull out 
a page, regardless of whether the sentence 
has ended. 

When I finish a story, I put a new page 
in the typewriter, and begin on the next. 
I regard it as a sure-fire system to keep up 
output. Every writer is bound to have some- 
thing in him, upon completion of a story, 
that will be of value, if he uses it right then. 

This plan, judging from tests that I have 
made, is more applicable to the short story 
than the novel length. 

One Wednesday, I had the best of all ex- 
cuses. Trying to start the next story outline, 
I couldn’t find an idea to go with it. It was 
a really tough nut, that would take a few 
days to crack. The day was lousy, and I 
felt the same. I was in Maine, and unless I 
mailed the synopsis the next afternoon, John 
wouldn’t get it until Monday, since the office 
is closed Saturday. So I gave myself a com- 
plete out, and began to read a magazine that 
was around the house. 

In it, I found an article by a successful 
writer of mystery stories. It told how the 
source of inspiration, or what-have-you, can 
go dead or latent, leaving a writer more or 


was 
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less helpless until it returns. My agreement 
was so absolute, that it suddenly changed to 
horror. I was acknowledging a luxury that 
I couldn’t afford. I went back to the type- 
writer, drove through the outline, and into 
the synopsis. The works was in the mail on 
Thursday, and the OK arrived Saturday. 
By Monday, I was deep into the story, a 
breeze to write, from that synopsis. 

Which proves that one source of inspira- 
tion is a good, swift, self-delivered kick in 
the pants. 

Some one might answer this by telling me: 
“Maybe you don’t need much inspiration, 
writing for your market.” 

I need just as much, as if I were writing 
for another, because I’m not writing for any 
market. I have always written for readers, 
and have found it valuable to continue that 
policy. It keeps a writer from going stale, 
enables him to follow any trend, and some- 
times to start one. 


O CRACK the nut that is a story, my 

tendency is to work from device, and 
step it up. There are certain requirements, 
or conventions, such as bringing the lead 
character in soon enough, introducing action, 
having a clean-up climax, all of which go 
into the synopsis. 

Here is an example. We discussed a story 
idea, John Nanovic and I, involving a mys- 
terious ido] that would vanish and reappear. 
The theme, though probably used, promised 
plot possibilities. The superstitious would 
believe that it moved places of its own voli- 
tion, but the crack-down at the finish would 
prove human agencies responsible. 

As it stood, the idea was fine for formula. 
Devices were needed merely for the transfers, 
and the little idol could be carried out in a 
person’s pocket, if needed. I didn’t like the 
theme for this reason, something else I’ve 
learned. In many instances, the reader 
might think of a better way to swipe the idol. 
It meant encumbering each swipe with arti- 
ficial obstacles, to a point of fare-thee-well. 

If there could just be one obstacle, and a 
huge one, applicable in all instances! The 
answer came: the idol itself. I made it 
about eight feet high, a ton in weight, and 
called it the Fate Joss. Its disappearance 
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then meant something, but all the neat one. 
man methods for its removal were gone. The 
story required special scenes, huge motives 
involving groups of men, instead of indi. 
viduals, since the mystery law in which crew, 
not which character, bagged the Fate Joss, 

Device can help solve a writing problem 
rather than a plot. I had a story called 
“The Five Chameleons,” involving five men 
who had changed their identities to resume 
crooked work under the guise of respecta- 
bility. Their particular game was to get con- 
trol of a bank in a certain town and substi- 
tute counterfeit currency for the real stuff. 


The story was all right. The trouble was 
with the Five were a lot and 
with their double names they practically be- 
came ten. There was a question too regard- 
ing which set of names they should be known 
by. It took device to solve that problem. 
The device was to reject all ten names except 
by mention and establish these men through 
descriptive nicknames. Being a device the 
names began to hatch other devices. One 
man was called “Deacon.” He was to go 
into business in the town the five operated. 
That meant picking a business to suit his ap- 
pearance. He became an undertaker. 


characters. 


Therewith the character himself solved a 
pressing plot problem of how the crooks 
were to bring queer money into the town 
and ship out the genuine currency. “Deacon” 
decided to change his stock, coffins, so coun- 
terfeit came in in the new ones, genuine 
went out in the old. 

In a recent article in the WriTeR’s DicEst 
were these two points: A writer must have 
something to say and technical skill to go 
with it. I have compared that with my own 
experience. For years I wrote factual ma- 
terial; therefore I always had something to 
say. Maybe the automatic elimination of one 
problem helped me to handle the other. 


I had done some fiction writing before I 
started the Shadow ; but, an interesting point, 
much of it had been fictionized fact. In 
writing straight fiction I therefore treated it 
somewhat as fact. Therefore I had very little 
difficulty finding something to say. 


From my experience I feel that factual 
writing is good training for the prospective 
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fiction writer. Especially so because of some- 
thing else I read in the Dicest; the tendency 
of writers to balk at studying other writers. 
When I was doing fact I could read fiction 
and absorb it because I enjoyed it. I read 
articles only to learn the commercial trend. 


Now that I am doing fiction it is the other 
way about. I read fiction in snatches but 
I delve in factual material and enjoy it 
immensely. 


During my period of fact writing I dealt 
considerably with magic. It was a hobby 
that I turned into a business sideline. 1 was 
completing the second volume of magical 
secrets from Houdini’s notes at the time I 
turned to fiction. I applied much that I had 
learned about a magician’s technique when 
I came to devise situations in mystery fiction. 
I think that every writer can work a hobby 
or adapt specialized knowledge to fiction 
uses. 


Writers may wonder what it is like to 
work exclusively for one publishing house, 
over a period of ten years. I think that most 
of them would enjoy it, for I do. It brings 
a feeling of cooperation that makes your 
work seem closer to the printed page, a 
stimulus for any writer. John took over the 
editing of The Shadow, right after it began. 
Ten years of such association counts. It’s 
enabled us both to accomplish the semi- 
miraculous, that of occas‘onally changing 
each other’s opinions, on certain story ques- 
tions. It doesn’t often happen with editor 
and writer. 


Sometimes, John has surprised me with 
his confidence in my ability to handle a cer- 
tain story. Or maybe it’s just his way of 
telling me to have confidence in myself. 
Funny, too, that those were the times he 
always said: “This will make a good one.” 


Do I enjoy being a writer? 
I’d rather do any of a thousand other 


things. But whatever job I took, I’d spoil 
all the fun of it, by wanting to write. 


So there it stands. 


AN IDEA A 


DAY 


Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 
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1. aprit FooL’s pay. Pranks which the 
present mayor of your city played on various 
persons during this day in his youth. Make 
this an interview, offering the official’s recol- 
lections in an entertaining style. Theme: 
Boys will be boys, especially on April Fool’s 
Day. Show by the episodes that the mayor, 
despite his dignified position, is a human 
being. Photographs of the mayor as a 
youngster would be appropriate. MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


~~ 


Av = 








2. AN INSIGHT INTO AN INDIAN SCHOOL. 
Visit a nearby reservation for information, 
such as details about the educational pro- 
gram for the Redskins, the academic courses, 
and practical training in vocational subjects. 
Is the school system modern, both as to 
physical equipment and methods of instruc- 
tion? The enrollment; the length of sessions 
each year; how the school is financed. Inter- 
view a number of the teachers. And don’t 
fail to get several photographs. Idea of the 
article: Indians are no longer savages. In 
the opening, emphasize the importance of 
educating Indians and state how many chil- 
dren of that race are attending schools 
throughout the nation. MARKET: State news- 
papers. This will “ring the bell” with a 
youth publication and stands a chance with 
a general magazine, as This Week. 


3. THE OLDEST BUSINESS WOMAN IN 
Your city. What prompted her to choose a 
business career; at what age did she take the 
step? Open with a description of the sub- 
ject as an aged, but alert, merchant, and 
describe her at work. Dramatize her early 
difficulties, and follow up with an account 
of how her trade expanded to its present 
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volume. Does she intend to retire at an 
early date Unfold some anecdotes, illus- 
trating her business ability. Her chief motto, 
and how it has enabled her to be a Some- 
body. Point out that sometimes a woman’s 
place isn’t in the home. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. A woman’s magazine might buy 
such an article, if the subject is prominent or 
interesting enough. 


4. WILD BEASTS WHICH ONCE ROAMED 
OVER YOUR STATE. Consult the accounts of 
early settlers, as letters or diaries, available at 
the public library, and also obtain data from 
a zoologist and state historian. Has a recent 
excavation disclosed bones of a prehistoric 
animal? A dramatic revelation would form 
a good “lead”; or in the opening you could 
describe a now extinct animal. Make the 
point that everybody was a hunter in pioneer 
times out of necessity. In colorful language 
draw word pictures of pioneers versus beasts 
and animal attacks upon settlements. The 
gradual extinction of the beasts from your 
state. MARKET: State newspapers. This 
could be developed into a feature for an out- 
door magazine. 


5. THE FIRST FEMININE GOLFERS OF 
YOUR SECTION. The public reaction to them; 
the best of the group; what has become of 
these early golfers? Unforgettable matches. 
Dig into newspaper files for knowledge of 
the feats of those “Ladies of the Links.” You 
could base such an article on an interview 
with a champion of that period. Photo- 
graphs showing the early styles of golfing 
attire would be desirable. MARKET: Sec- 
tional newspapers. 


6. army Day. The United States’ decla- 
ration of war on Germany came on this day 
in 1917. With this as an anniversary angle, 
recount, as dramatically as possible, your 
city’s part in the World War. Let a scrap- 
book kept by a local citizen tell much of the 
story, possibly with the aid of the county or 
state history in the local library. In addi- 
tion, newspaper files contain valuable data. 
The first local man to be killed in action; 
the city’s foremost figures in the conflict. 
Pictures of several of the war heroes would 
help. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


7. HOBBIES OF WELL-KNOWN INVENTORS 


OF YOUR STATE. By correspondence or inter. 
views with inventors, learn what they do in 
their spare time. Inventors’ wives would be 
fertile sources of information. The article’ 
motive: All work and no play makes a dull 
person. Stress the enjoyment and value of 
hobbies to these benefactors of mankind. 
Photograph some of the inventors at their 
hobbies, in informal “shots.”” MARKET: State 
newspapers. This could be written as a 
series of articles. Such a feature should ap. 
peal to a scientific magazine. 


8. EXPERIENCES OF A VETERAN TRAFFIC 
cop. In an interview get him to describe the 
constant danger which lurks in traffic; his 
enumeration of the most common faults of 
motorists and pedestrians. His suggestions to 
both parties. Statistics would add interest to 
the article and prove the officer’s points. 
Raise a question in the “lead,” then give the 
cop’s answer to it. You could address the 
readers directly, with the use of the “you” 
technique, and make them realize that the 
officer’s words apply to them. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


9. THE LIFE STORY OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF A NEARBY ORPHANAGE. By 
means of an anecdote, picture how he was 
deeply interested in unfortunate children in 
his young manhood and wished to be of 
service to them some day. Trace how his 
ambitions were realized. How does it feel to 
be a “father” to hundreds of boys and 
girls? Interview the subject. His close ac- 
quaintances will be glad to furnish details 
about the superintendent, mainly because 
they think he deserves press recognition. 
MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 


10. a vISIT TO A FLAG FACTORY. Here’s a 
timely subject, with a patriotic angle. Give 
a full description of the manufacturing proc- 
esses. In the article you can treat the origin 
of the American flag and deal with Betsy 
Ross. In fact, you could open the story with 
a glimpse of her in a memorable moment. 
The half dozen localities which contend that 
the Stars and Stripes was first used there. 
For information, fall back upon biographies 
and encyclopedias. Submit with the article 
some photographs of flag manufacture. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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MARKET LETTER 


BY HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


tempting readers in the field of self- 

betterment with a new magazine 
which will probably be put on a monthly 
shedule. It was announced first as Yourself. 
Title complications appeared, however. Now 
it has been decided to change the name to 
Ourselves. Under this name of Ourselves, 
the first issue will appear on the stands about 
March 14th ; the second issue about May Ist. 


[= PUBLISHING COMPANY is 


Editor Grant Lewi gives you clear and 
helpful suggestions: “Ourselves” is devoted 
to sound self-help. It is non-sensational, 
commonsense, and is based in the belief that 
most of the things that make life imperfect 
can be aired and discussed and, by under- 
standing, be substantially eliminated. There 
are six departments: Toward a Better Life, 
Love and Friendship, Going Places and 
Doing Things; Health, Fame and Fortune ; 
Marriage, Parents and Children. No idea is 
too profound or too simple ; it can be under- 
stood if it is put simply. 

Some articles will be by professional ex- 
perts in medicine, psychology, etc. But there 
will be many by writers without specific psy- 
chological training, who have developed a 
personal slant on life or on some phase of it. 
The writer’s conclusion may be based on 
personal experience, or it may be the result 
of reading and study; the re-laying on of 
what he has learned, that others may apply 
itto themselves. In writing, clarity must not 
involve writing down. Assume your reader 
to be as intelligent as you are, as well in- 
formed on everything except the specific 
subject of your article. State the problem 
clearly. Be anecdotal where possible. Draw 
conclusions. Solve the question you raise 


before you leave the reader. Be dogmatic 
and didactic in telling him what he must do 
to solve the problem. Use the imperative 
form. Persuade your reader; do not argue 
with him. Assume he is cooperative and 
eager to learn. Use humor if possible. Our- 
selves believes that most self-improvement is 
too grim. The road to happiness and success 
can be a pleasant one! Above all, be sincere. 
Write only on a subject you believe in. 


Ourselves needs humor — but not wise- 
cracks, not jokes and fillers, not irony or 
sarcasm. It does want short narratives with 
human situations that people laugh at: 
social situations, business situations, any sort 
where someone makes a fool of himself, or is 
made a fool of in such a way as to make 
people laugh, and to understand at once that 
the reverse of what they are laughing at is 
desirable. There are many types: the Bore, 
the Pusher, the Phony, etc. Handle as fiction 
the action, conflict, and dialogue. Use plot, 
or sketch technique. This stuff is not easy 
to do. Leacock, Ade, Cobb, Twain, are a 
few examples of those who have done it. 


Ourselves wants to buy articles of from 
500 to 2500 words. The rate of payment is 
a cent and a half a word, on acceptance. 
Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 


War Aces is a title which has appeared 
some months ago under the Dell name, and 
is once again scheduled for the newsstands. 
It may possibly be a regular bi-monthly. At 
present, practically the entire contents is 
written on assignment. The editor, who is 
West F. Peterson, plans the issue, then gets 
the writers capable of handling the various 
ideas. So if you have any specially timely, 
interesting dope on current aerial warfare, or 
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ideas for articles on such, get in touch with 
the editor. He is particularly after authori- 
tative stories of pilots who have been fighting 
over there, ferrying bombers across, and such 
exciting careers. All articles are first-person. 
There will be no third-person fiction. And it 
is a waste of time to send completed manu- 
scripts, without consulting the editor first 
about your idea. Pictures come mostly from 
photograph services, and need not be secured 
by the author. Payment is up to two cents 
per word, on acceptance. Address: 149 
Madison Avenue. 

World War Stories is being edited by 
Hugh Layne, on an indefinite schedule. It is 
approximately quarterly. This magazine uses 
only all-fact and personal experience stories 
of the current war. Much the same con- 
ditions apply to this as to War Aces, just 
above. It is highly important to query the 
editor first about your idea, before writing 
it up. Payment is two cents a word, on 
acceptance. Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 

Squads Riot—or, “Military Mirthquakes” 
is the name of that new humorous magazine 
which Fawcett is reported to be getting out. 
This will be a one-shot for the present, 
appearing on the newsstands the end of Feb- 
ruary. And the editor, now Richard Hanser, 
reports that he has all the cartoons needed 
at present. No market now. Rod Reed, 
formerly editor, is no longer with the com- 
pany. Address of Fawcett Publications: 
1501 Broadway. 

Frank Vreeland is no longer connected 
with that new humor publication, T N T. 
The magazine goes on, however, as a 
monthly. Here are the requirements, as out- 
lined by the publisher: It is to be an impor- 
tant market for satire and humor, with a 
wide range of possibilities of material. About 
seventy percent of the book will be made up 
of cartoons; these come mostly from artists 
in New York who can discuss their work in 
person with the staff. The rest will be written 
material, sketches or fiction with a good 
satirical or humorous point. The staff is 
most insistent on the high requirements ; the 
ideal issue would be a sort of mixture of the 
London Punch, La Parisienne, and the old 
German Simplissimus, but all streamlined 
into a modern tone. Lengths range between 
300 and 850 words. Payment is on accept- 


ance according to length and quality. 

Note a change of address for T NT: 
Formerly at 1450 Broadway, its offices are 
now located at 1440 Broadway. 

Red Circle has added a new detective 
magazine to its list of pulps. This is The 
Angel, featuring a serial character in the 
lead novel (of 30,000 words), which is 
written to order. The rest of the magazine is 
open for a wide variety of detective shorts, 
about six being used to an issue. The off- 
trail story is preferred. Good modern writing 
is a requirement. Girl interest is wanted. 
And there should be emphasis on characteri- 
zation, along with the detective problem. 
Payment is a half-cent on acceptance. Robert 
O. Erisman is editor of the bi-monthly. 
Address: 330 W. 42nd Street. 

The weekly, Friday, has a new managing 
editor, Allan Chase. No change in policy is 
entailed, however, the magazine continuing 
to use pictures which tell a story, chiefly in 
series. The communist line to which this 
magazine has adhered has altered slightly. 
A nationalistic note is more dominant in the 
magazine than previously. 

Your Guide Publications, formerly known 
as Astro Distributors, seems to have folded 
up. Two of its titles were bought by Daniel 
Gillmor, publisher of Friday. These are 
Popular Psychology Guide and Silver Streak 
Comics. The other titles belonging to Your 
Guide Publications were Astrology: Guide, 
Astrology — How It Affects Your Life, For 
Married People Only, Marriage Guide, and 
Sex Guide. Offices were formerly at 67 W. 
44th Street. 

Popular Psychology Guide is now being 
put out as a bi-monthly by the New Friday 
Publications, 114 E. 32nd Street. Miss Helen 
Kay, the new editor, tells me that she wants 
articles by professional psychologists mostly, 
but uses some by other writers, too. These 
must be authoritative and accurate in all 
their scientific facts. But the appeal must be 
popular, for the average sort of reader. The 
first issue under the new regime, dated April, 
is already on the stands and gives you the 
general idea. Some of the articles are re- 
prints. Lengths run between 1200 and 1500 
words. Rates of payment are low, according 
to the value of the material and the writer, 
and made on publication. 
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This Week announces that it is buying 
stories about talking birds. These are brief 
incidents, describing the way in which some 
such pet has talked back to its master. They 
should be amusing, authentic, and—of course 
—unpublished. Payment offered is ten dollars 
for each one used. Address: 420 Lexington 
Avenue. 

Snap and Zest, the two magazines of 
photographs and cartoons edited by Harry 
D. Douglas, have been made bi-monthlies. 
These are allied with Goodman’s Red Circle 
group of publications at 330 W. 42nd Street. 

Fawcett Publications, 1501 Broadway, have 
two active publications in the field of comics : 
Whiz Comics and Master Comics. These are 
edited by France E. Herron. Slam Bang 
Comics was discontinued. 

Ralph Daigh, editorial director of the 
Fawcett magazines, lists the following editors 
as correct: Norman Lipton is editor of both 
Good Photography and Photography Hand- 
book. Both Robert Herzberg and Stanley 
Gerstin are out of the company now. 

George Daniels is editor of Flying Manual. 
Roland Cueva is editor of the five following : 
Boating Handbook, How to Build Twenty 
Boats, Handy Man’s Home Manual, How 
to Build It, and Modern Builder’s Handbook. 
Address of all just above: 1501 Broadway. 

Rogers Terrill has announced that John 
Bender is now editor of the three Popular 
Publications pulps: Dime Mystery, Strange 
Detective Mysteries, and Ace G-Man Maga- 
zine. Also, that Willard Crosby is editor of 
the two Fictioneers pulps: New Western 
and Ace-High Western. 

There has been quite an upheaval in the 
Hillman Periodicals at 1476 Broadway. Tab, 
plans for which under the editorship of Emile 
Gauvreau were well under way, were given 
up—at least until a later date. Sensation, a 
projected title, did not materialize either. 
This leaves only Show in the picture field, 
a monthly edited for Hillman by Tony 
Field. 

The bulk of the Hillman manuscript need 
is now the fact-detective and exposee story 
for his four magazines: Crime Detective, 
Crime Confessions, Headquarters Detective, 
and Real Detective. The upheaval resulted 
in Lionel White leaving the job of editor, 
and George Scullin taking on the four fact- 


detectives. Mr. Scullin was formerly editor 
of True, then went to Macfadden as as- 


sistant editor of the two fact-detective 
books there. So working with him will 
be no new experience to most of the 


writers in his field. No special changes in 
policy are planned for the Hillman fact- 
detective magazines. But here is a general 
resume of the needs, as outlined by Mr. 
Scullin : 

“We want the same vitality, the same sex 
elements, as in the past, but written with 
the various censorships in mind. The style 
should be vital and fast-moving. We welcome 
anything on the warm side, and use stories 
a little warmer than most of the other 
markets in this field. Hot stories must be 
handled, however, so as not to give offense. 
Straight fact-detective stories are very wel- 
come, too. We would like first-person con- 
fessions by women criminals who have seen 
the light. But there should be no angle of 
hero-worship for criminal characters. Cases 
should be as timely as possible for completed 
cases; not more than five or six years back. 
We don’t want any foreign cases, either. Be 
sure to query first about the case. We are 
trying to give very prompt service, with 
reports if possible in a week. The best 
average lengths are between 4000 and 6000 
words. And we pay a cent and a half per 
word, on acceptance. 

“Pictures are very important. Eight to 
fifteen is a good number on one story. And 
we pay five dollars apiece, on publication. 
Some other companies may pay more per 
word, but writers will find that our large 
number of pictures used and more generous 
rates for them will more than even up the 
final rate of payment.” 

Manuscripts should be addressed to George 
Scullin, at 1476 Broadway. Miss Helene 
Horvitz, formerly announced as manuscript 
editor, is no longer with the company. 

Life Story, one of the Fawcett confession 
magazines, has been increased in size to 122 
pages. As the magazine carries no adver- 
tising, this means an unusually large market 
for those first-person stories and articles. The 
novelette, or book-length story, is the same 
length as that in True Confessions: 22,000 
words. The short novel is the same length 
as that in Romantic Stories: 12,000 words. 
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And shorts run from 5000 to 7000 words. 
New writers are always welcome. 
is a market also for dramatic fact stories, 


which should be by-lined by someone of 


importance. Two cents a word on accept- 
ance is the rate for all except the book-length, 
which is $350 flat. Also, there is a new 
departmental feature, “My Lucky Day.” 
These are short, first-person accounts of a 
day that changed or colored the whole course 
of the person’s life. They run from 1200 to 
1500 words, and each one published receives 
$15. Beatrice Lubitz is supervising editor of 
the Fawcett women’s magazines. Address: 
1501 Broadway. 


AMITA FAIRGRIEVE, editor of Mun- 

sey’s All Story Love, has some worth- 
while suggestions to offer writers who want 
to submit manuscripts to her: “The ability 
to produce the effect of an emotional conflict 
and to make the love the main 
characters are the essential things, for anyone 
who wants to write The 
mechanics don’t matter much, if you can get 
those two things into your story. For after 
all, writing is self-expression, it is you! And 
so it is not a good idea to imitate the writing 
of others. Study the stories of writers who 
are successful, to be sure, but don’t be a 
slavish imitator if you want to put life and 
excitement and real heart interest into what 
you write!” The best lengths right now for 
this magazine are the shorts, from 4000 to 
6000 words. Payment is a cent a word; on 
publication to the unknown writer, but on 
acceptance to the rest of you. Address: 280 
Broadway. 


readers 


love _ stories. 


Reports on manuscripts sent to Dell’s All 
Western are apt to be slow, as this magazine 
is a quarterly, and buys only for a specific 
place and issue. Payment is on acceptance, 
and the rate is a cent and a quarter. The 
magazine is definitely one of the Old West; 
mining, ranch, timber, cattle countries, with 
an occasional historical background tale. 
There is no market for fillers, except for 
verse of the Western ballad type, 8 to 16 
lines. Some fact articles are wanted, 2000 
words in length, about specially curious and 
interesting phases of the old West—not just 
stories of other Gunmen and Badmen. 


There 


Florence McChesney is editor. Address: 149 
Madison Avenue. 

Miss McChesney also edits Five Novels 
Magazine. This is a monthly with a steady, 
open market, and reports within two weeks, 
Needs remain pretty much the same: a good, 
tightly plotted story, with interesting back. 
ground, masculine slant, some love interest 
of secondary importance to the plot. Uses 
Western, adventure, sports, and mystery 
novels, 18,000 to 20,000 words in length. 
Payment on acceptance, at a cent and a 
quarter. Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 

Horoscope, another Dell publication, has 
an open market for competent new writers 
who can qualify on the astrological side as 
well. Lengths are about 2500 words. Pay- 
ment two cents per word on acceptance. 
Publication is monthly. Grant Lewi edits 
this. Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 

Fashion and Illustrated Astrology have 
both been dropped from the active list of 
Dell magazines. 

Fawcett has dropped Hooey and Man to 
Man, formerly edited by Fred Feldkamp. 

Munsey’s has blacked out the following 
titles: Big Chief Western, Fifth Column 
Stories, Red Star Adventures, and Red Star 
Western. Address: 280 Broadway. 

Bilbara Publishing Company, 122 E. 42nd 
Street, is no longer putting out Girls in the 
News or Cyclone Comics. 

The French Digest, 444 Madison Avenue, 
was a war Casualty. 

Macfadden Publications are continuing to 
do business right at the old stand, 122 East 
42nd Street, and will be there the rest of 
this year. A move is planned for the spring 
of 1942, but not till then. 

Red Circle magazines have added two 
new titles to their group of comics: Captain 
America, amonthly, and The Human Torch, 
a quarterly. This makes five comics for the 
company, all edited by Joe Simon. At 330 
West 42nd Street. 

Robert E. Levee expresses a need for fact- 
detective stories in which “there is a wrong 
suspect angle, but in which by clever detec- 
tive work the real criminal is apprehended.” 
Mr. Levee is editor of Red Circle’s three 
fact-detective books: Amazing Detective 
Cases, Complete Detective Cases. and Na- 
tional Detective Cases, 330 West 42nd Street. 
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Lengths are 5,000 words or shorter, with a 
special need for shorts of about 1500 words. 
Payment is two cents a word on acceptance ; 
photographs $3 each on publication. 

For Ace Magazines, 67 West 44th Street, 
Harry Widmer says his biggest need is for 
3.000 word detective stories, especially for 
Ten Detective Aces. He does not want to 
see any of those almost-perfect-crime short- 
shorts. And neither does he want any from 
the murderer’s point of view. Both of these 
have been done to death. But a crime- 
adventure story in 1500 words would be 
doubly-welcome! This magazine pays a cent 
a word. 

On 10-Story Detective, he wants shorts. At 


a half-cent. Payment is shortly after 
acceptance. 
Prize Photography, also of the Ace 


Group, keeps to the same policy and same 
needs. Study the magazine. Thomas A. 
Blanchard edits this. Address: 67 West 44th 
Street. 

Flying Aces is a monthly using only stories 
about current war. All fiction is on order. 
The longer articles (3,000 words and over) 
are done on assignment. But there is a good 
market for short articles between 1,000 and 
2,000 words each month. The editor is look- 
ing for personal experiences, war informa- 
tion by competent persons, and articles of 
general interest on military and commercial 
planes. The editor suggests that studying 
the magazine is the best way to know 
whether an idea is suitable or not. Most 
queries about ideas, in his experience in this 
particular field, been difficult to make defi- 
nite enough to pass on. “Plain writing, with 
no padding, is the thing. Say what you have 
to say, and get it over with!” Photographs 
are important and desired. Payment for 
them is $1 each; for articles, a cent a word 
on publication. Editor: David Cooke. 
Address : 67 West 44th Street. 

Headline Detective of the Dell group sticks 
pretty well to the same requirements each 
month. West F. Peterson edits this one. He 
prefers a good mystery situation, with good 
detective work to break it down. And woman 
interest is essential here. Better query Mr. 
Peterson before starting work, to avoid 
duplication. And better study the magazine, 
too. The best length is 5,000 to 6,000 words, 
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with an occasional shorter story of 2,000 to 
3,000 words. By-lines of officials or others 
involved in the case add to the appeal of a 
story. Payment is up to two cents a word, on 
acceptance, with $3. for each picture used. 
Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 

Hugh Layne reports that there have been 
no changes on Front Page Detective since 
last heard from here. Study the magazine. 
Query about your case before writing. And 
submit as good a bunch of pictures as pos- 
sible. These rate $3 for each one used. Word 
rate is up to two cents on acceptance. Spe- 
cial note: no cartoons are wanted at 
present. Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 

Contest reminder: The American Maga- 
zine’s fourth annual Youth Forum competi- 
tion closes on March 28, 1941. 250 Park 
Avenue. 

Popular Science Monthly’s contest : “Home 
You’d Like to Build,” closes on April 15th. 
Address : 353 Fourth Avenue. 

Look is conducting a $1,000 picture-story 
competition for college students, details of 
which have been in the magazine; ten to 
fifty pictures in sequence, marked, with 
written text of 2,000 words or less, amplify- 
ing and detailing the story—on some college 
subject. Entries postmarked before midnight 
of April 15, 1941, considered. Address: Col- 
lege Picture-Story Editor, Look Magazine, 
511 Fifth Avenue. 


BOSTON MARKETS 


ET’S buckle down to our eighth Annual 








Boston Market Letter. 

Let’s say it again: “Study the 
Magazines!” Every one of them passes 
through my hands before I compile this 
annual letter. I had no definite complaints 
as to wrong submissions this year which 
indicate that new readers of WRITER’S 
DicEsT are growing more professional and 
studying before they submit. 


General 


The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street. 
Edward Weeks, Editor. This famous monthly 
remains Boston’s only quality magazine and 
outstanding fiction market. Short stories up 
to 6,000 words ; novels, occasionally. Articles 
on international problems and human prob- 
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lems, such as, February issue: “Fighting the 
Flu”; “Inside Fapan;” “What the Church 
Can Do.” Verse accepted rarely. I call atten- 
tion again to the “Contributor’s Club” as an 
excellent market for essays and brief articles ; 
some well-known writers have “graduated” 
from the Club into the magazine proper. 

Atlantic Monthly is conducting a contest 
for college students, offering $50 for the best 
essay, story, poem. In addition, scholarships 
to encourage literary talent will be granted 
at recognized schools. For further details, 
address the Atlantic. 

The Boston Post (daily) Washington 
Street, is considered a fiction market, because 
it accepts short stories of 1,000 words, written 
by women. The award is $10 for the best 
short story of the week ; $5.00 for the second 
best, and $2.00 for each story published 
during the week. Read the Post daily for 
slant. Stories must be brief. 


Juvenile 

Open Road for Boys, 729 Boylston Street. 
Monthly. Clayton Holt Ernst, Editor. Mr. 
Ernst prefers experienced writers who under- 
stand boys, and can write with authority on 
subjects demanding background. Current 
issue, for example, features a story based on 
an expert at skiing; another on logging in a 
lumber camp. One of the lead articles is 
“Infantry of the Air,” a story of parachute 
jumpers. Short stories on mystery, aviation, 
school, sea, western and sports. 2,000 to 4,000 
words. Serials from 20,000 to 35,000. Occa- 
sional articles with photographs from 500 to 
2,000. No poetry or material for small child- 
ren. Pays Yc to 1¥%2c a word on acceptance 
or on publication. 


Class 

American Cookery, 221 Columbus Avenue, 
monthly. Robert B. Hill, editor. Published 
each month except July and September. 
Their needs “Articles on home economics, 
domestic science, preferably under 3,000 
words. Special demand for articles on home- 
building or home-furnishing, (such as, in 
the current issue, good brief article with 
illustrations, giving personal experience in 
home building; “House that Jack and Jill 
built”) Rate 1c a word, $3 and up for photo- 
graphs, on acceptance, higher for special 
articles. Also stories appealing to home- 


makers on domestic science or cooking, 1,00 for ; 
to 3,000. No recipes. ors, 
Apothecary, published at 4 Park St. is gsubje 
druggist’s publication, covering the retailman 
drug trade in New England. Paper buys free. 
lance material only rarely, and it must be 
good—some unusual drug experience or pro-| 
motion idea. | Lies 
Yankee Food Merchant, 4 Park Seonlt 
fete affa 
(New publication by owners of Apothecary ‘ati 
and New England Poultryman.) This maga- Chi 
zine came out in September of 1940. Leon| 
P. Dutch is editor. It is a monthly, and at 
the moment is over-stocked because of sub-| PY 
missions by a staff. Do not submit without | Be 
study. ve 
New England Poultryman, also at 4 Park + 
Street. Mrs. M. C. Dow is editor. Issued the | ** 


15th of every month. Is of interest to poultry- * 
men from Maine to Virginia, accepts only 
sound, factual articles. Has a guest editorial 
board, composed of representatives of lead- T 
ing agricultural colleges. si 
Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave. : 
ir 


Official publication of the Massachusetts fc 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and of American Humane Education Society ; 
is highly specialized ; know its policy before 
making submissions. Articles not over 600 
words. Also stories showing the results of 
kindness to animals, or stories featuring 
animals. Likes unusual animal photographs, 
with or without text; verse never more than 
20 lines. Manuscripts unaccompanied by 
return postage are filed. 


a 2 tot 


National Sportsman, 275 Newbury St. 
This is a monthly, highly specialized, carry- 
ing articles on various sports. The editor has 
made it clear that most of the acceptable 
for National Sportsman comes from trained 
writers who have expert knowledge of certain 
fields of sport. New writers who lack pro- 
fessional approach have never been encour- 
aged to submit material. 

Hunting & Fishing, also comes from 275 
Newbury St., and is published by the same 
firm. Our best advice here is to query either 
magazine before making any submissions. 

journal of Education, 6 Park St., Boston, 
published twice monthly from September 
through June. Anson W. Belding, editor. 
This offers a limited and specialized market 
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Religious 
Christian Register, 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Llewellyn Jones, Editor. Unitarian adult 


| publication. Covers international and world 


affairs ; suggestive titles, current issue: “Invi- 
tation to Dictators,” “Alien Naturalization.” 
Church and religious topics obviously. 

Christian Leader. Adult publication issued 
by Universal Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
St., weekly every Saturday. Founded by 
Hosea Ballou, in 1819. John Van Schaick, 
Jr., editor-in-chief. Requirements similar to 
those for above Unitarian publication. Reli- 
gious articles very well written and authori- 
tative. 

Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St. 
This is a newspaper which has a magazine 
supplement. Feature articles, 2,000 words, on 
topics of human and world interest are used 
in this magazine. Should be studied carefully 
for slant. Articles are illustrated. This maga- 
zine is not confined to religious topics. Rates 
of payment comparable with those of first 
rate newspapers for feature stories. 

Advance, 14 Beacon St. Adult publication 
by Pilgrim Press, Congregational Publishing 
House. William E. Gilroy, editor. Confined 
mostly to religious articles, includes book and 
motion picture reviews. Query before 
attempting submissions. 

Kion’s Herald, 581 Boylston St. L. O. 
Hartman, editor. Adult publication for 
Methodist Episcopals; weekly. Articles on 
religious and themes of general interest. Does 
not pay for unsolicited manuscripts. 


Trade Journals 


Shoe Publications — Some authoritative 
and smart-looking trade journals are being 
circulated to the shoe industry by Boston 
publishing houses. At 111 Summer St., Gill 
Publishers, issue three magazines. 

Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, is a 
monthly, covering operating methods of shoe 
repairs and wholesalers of leather or findings 
who sell to the retail shoe repair trade. Re- 
quires exclusive use of brief feature stores. 
Payment, publication, 40c for 100 words. 
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Crispin, covers improved methods of shoe 
making, successful factory operation, articles 
of 500 to 1000 words, exclusive use, pay- 
ment on publication. 

Shoe Buyer, covers merchandising of foot- 
wear in shoe stores. Requirements, feature 
stories, 500 to 1,000 words, with photographs 
of interiors showing shoe stores or shoe 
departments. Payment on publication. 

At 210 Lincoln St. there are issued two 
outstanding Trade Journals, presented by 
Brown, Lockwood and Davenport. Shoe and 
Leather Reporter, a weekly, goes to the shoe 
manufacturing and tanning trades. Fred J. 
Moynihan, editor. Authoritative well-written 
articles— the current issue tied in with 
National Defense orders, through articles on 
“Army Leg and Boot Awards;” “Service 
Shoe Changes.” 


Creative Footwear, is the second publica- 
tion from 210 Lincoln St. This is a higk-style 
magazine going to retailers, containing ad- 
vance style and merchandising information. 

At 214 Essex Street the Shoe Trades 
Publishing Co. issues American Shoe Making 
weekly, Ezra S. Grover, editor. This covers 
shoe manufacturing ; accepts brief technical 
articles, payment on publication. 

The Leather Manufacturer, also from 214 
Essex, monthly. Frederick E. Atwood, editor, 
confined to tanning and finishing of leathers, 
pays on publication. (This house makes a 
specialty of the directory of shoe manu- 
facturers and a shoe factory buyers’ guide.) 
All these shoe trade publications ask for no 
submissions except from writers familiar with 
shoe trades and shoe selling. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder, 140 Federal St. 
Any material directed to this weekly, which 
is a Chilten publication, should not be sent 
to Boston, but to the main editorial office, 
239 West 39th Street, New York City. 


The Coal Herald, 141 Milk St. Richard 
Wood, editor. This monthly has been com- 
bined and is now known as the Coal Herald 
and Stoker, and Air-Conditioner. It covers 
the coal-burning market on a national basis 
now, having been previously confined to 
North Atlantic States. Publication is designed 
to interest the retail solid fuel dealer in 
anthracite, bituminous, coke, brickettes, and 
in stokers and in air-conditioning. Style very 
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concise; covers wide field with the fewest 
possible words. Pays about $8.00 per news- 
paper column. Would welcome contributions 
fields, but buys only 
outstanding material or items missed by staff. 
Fibre and Fabric, 463 Main St., Camb- 
ridge. Published by Wade 
Joseph M. Paradis, editor. Technical articles 
on wool, cotton, rayon and silk; brief stories 
to 500 


from experts in these 


Publishing Co., 


on wool fibres and 


words. Address to mill supervisors to promote 


processes, 200 


Payment on publication. 


and B nNze, 


covering 


better manufacture. 

Granite, Marble formerly at 
475 Main St., Cambridge, the 
wholesale stone This 
has been combined into Monumental News 
Review, and is now published in Buffalo, 
New York. 

Hide and Leather is another shoe journal 
weekly, and national. Frederick G. Moynahan 
at 10 High St., represents the book in Boston. 
Editorial offices, however, are maintained at 
310 West Adams St., Chicago, III. 


and quarry business. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter, pub- 
lished by Frank P. Bennett Company, 530 
Atlantic Avenue. Weekly, circulates to mill 
owners, superintendents ; brief on 
cotton, wool, rayon and hosiery markets. Best 
before submitting 


carries 


to establish contact 


material. 

Industry, 31 St. James Ave., published by 
Industries of Mass., which is 
national field. A 


the Associated 
merely a state and not a 
similar book is Industry and Commerce at 
158 Summer St. which covers a larger field. 

There are a number of New England trade 
journals confined to coverage of the six states. 
One or two are not included in this listing, 
have reported that they are definitely covered 
by staff writers, and not in the market for 
free-lancing material. The others buy oc- 
casionally, and I suggest them merely for 
the attention of experienced trade journal 
writers who know New England, and who 
can write authoritatively in the specialized 
fields. These strictly New England journals 
include, New England Electrical News, New 
England Grocery and Market, New England 
Yachtman, The Yankee Plumber, at 475 
Main St., Cambridge. 


The Textile Review is a monthly from 161 
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Summer St. It is issued by the Textile Over- 
seers Review Publishing Co. and circulates 
to the textile and mill trade. 

Suspended publications include Grocers’ 
Magazine, formerly at 88 Broad St. This was 
removed to 81 Cross St., Malden, and I can 
no longer trace it, so believe it to be suspended. 

Book Publishers 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St. 
This fine publishing house considers book 
length manuscripts, sound fiction, crime or 
mystery, adventure or Westerns. Chief 
interest isin full-length adult fiction ; history ; 
biography; narratives of human _ interest. 
They also consider juveniles. The Houghton 
Mifilin line is always worth watching ; some- 
times their non-fiction merits special awards, 
as: “Audobon’s America” just ajudged one 
of the 50 best books of the year. 

Houghton Mifflin is offering awards of 
$2,500 each for books accepted for publica- 
tion in its “Life in America” series. Closing 
date, January 1, 1942. For further informa- 
tion address at 2 Park Street. 


> 








The Atlantic Monthly Press is no longer 
publishing independently. By special arrange- 
ment with Little Brown and Company out- 
standing full-length manuscripts are pub- 
lished by Little Brown. Hence their joint 
prize offer: $5,000 for the most interesting 
unpublished non-fiction work submitted by 
April 1, 1941. Length 75,000 to 150,000 
words. For detailed information address: 
Sixth Non-Fiction Contest, Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 8 Arlington Street. 

Little, Brown Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
remains in the market for full length novels 
on any subject : autobiographies, biographies, 
Also interested in 
or short 


almost any non-fiction. 


juveniles. Does not want poetry 
stories. 


L. C. Page Company, 53 Beacon Street. 


Glad to examine manuscripts of 60,000 
words and up for adult fiction: mystery, 


Western, historical, romances; also travel, 
biography, art, music, history, economics, 
social history and on special subjects which 
have a sales appeal. Also accepts juveniles 
and ’teen agers, both fiction and non-fiction, 
30,000 to 40,000 words. Especially wants 


manuscripts with educational or literary 
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appeal. Send no short stories, poetry, plays, 
picture books, essays or fantastic stories for 
children, please. Address manuscripts to the 
attention of Edwin P. Guy. 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, 116 Newbury 
street. About two years ago this house ceased 
to publish fiction. Now, however, Donald 
Cushman tells me they intend to publish 
fiction again and are seeking some good 
novels, or mysteries. Their non-fiction out- 
put covers art, gardening, biography and lay- 
men’s books on hobbies such as 
horse-back riding; pottery. Address manu- 
scripts to Donald Cushman or Weston B. 
Flint ; payment on royalty. 


reference 


American Photographic Publishing Com- 
pany, 335 Newbury Street, confines itself to 
books on technical problems in photography, 
dark for the advanced 
amateur. 

The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, have 
religious and 
by direct 


room proc esses 


) 
always published books on 
philosophical subjects. Payment 
arrangement with authors. 

American Baptists Publishing Company, 
16 Ashburton Place, also issues religious and 
philosophical texts. 


Newspapers 

The newspapers for writers in Boston are 
the Boston Globe; Boston Herald; Boston 
Post ; the Boston Transcript. 

The Transcript has a Magazine supple- 
ment which comes out Saturdays, rather 
than Sundays. The other papers have Sun- 
day issues. They represent occasional markets 
for free-lance feature writers. The material 
they use is confined necessarily to New Eng- 
land, central Massachusetts and_ Boston. 
Articles run to about 1,800 to 2,000 words, 
with photographs. Each paper has a distinct 
slant and will repay study. 


Plays and Poetry 

Walter H. Baker, 178 Tremont Street is 
the best play market. Baker’s is very coop- 
erative. They prefer that plays of one-act 
to three be tried out, if possible, by that 
dramatic group in your church or the local 
players club, first. But Bakers will read, 
if necessary, without performance. Farces 
and comedies remain most popular also 
mysterious. Western playwrights may submit 


to their Los Angeles office, at 448 South 
Hill Street. (One act plays are over-sub- 
mitted at the present moment 

There are a few magazines which special- 
ize in poetry. The most important is Poet- 
Lore, established in 1889. This is a quality 
and a quarterly, as scholarly in its poetry 
as the New England Quarterly is in its 
prose and philosophy. This is published now 
at 30 Winchester Street. It covers trans- 
lations, world literature and drama. 

A rather unusual publishing venture is 
being tried out by the One Act Play Maga- 
zine. If they like your work they will pub- 
lish it, at this time, and send you 50 copies 
for $75. The book that you receive is a play 
anthology containing a number of other 
plays by authors who presumably also paid 
$75 for 50 copies. Thus the entrepreneur 
spirit which has been borne so well by pub- 
lishers in the past is here passed on to the 
author, who risks first his time in writing 
the play, and then his money in printing 
copies of it. We cannot recommend thi: 


practice in preference. 


NEW ORLEANS MARKETS 


ICHER in material than in markets 

is gay New Orleans. Advantage here 

is that, though not as numerous as 
the publishing pastures of other U. S. cities 
of equal rank, these of New Orleans are 
probably more verdant. 

Crescent City editors show the traditional 
southern hospitality to any good mss. that 
head this way, simply because their markets 
have not been cultivated as intensely. 

Chief opportunities lie in the trade journal 
field, with newspapers, radio stations, and 
miscellaneous fields also offering markets. No 
truly general magazines, either pulp or slick, 
are published in New Orleans, and there are 
no syndicates centered here. There are no 
song publishers today, though once the city 
was something of a music publishing center, 
and “Dixie” New Orleans 


press. 


was born on a 


Trade Journals 
The Dough Boy, 401 Board of Trade 
Building. Sidney Baudier, Jr., Editor. Tom 
Burke, Art Director. A monthly magazine 
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printed in the interest of the Southern Baking 
Industry and published on the first day of 
each month. Attitude of Dough Boy toward 
contributions is indicated by welcome sign 
hung on its masthead: “News items of in- 
terest to the Baking Industry are solicited.” 

Editor Baudier says that he is also in the 
market for feature material and will be glad 
to see queries from free lance writers on 
possible subjects. 

“We are especially interested in merchan- 
dising stories,” says Mr. Baudier, “that is, 
stories showing how some baker has made 
money through development of some idea. 
For example, one baker found that by putting 
his uncooked pastry in a refrigerator for a 
time before baking the taste of the finished 
pies was improved. Since he has adopted 
this procedure his sales have jumped. This 
made a good article and is illustrative of 
the kind of material we like to see.” 

Dough Boy reaches bakers in fourteen 
states, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, and 
subjects for features and news should gen- 
erally originate in this territory. 

Mr. Baudier also says that he will be glad 
to receive queries from free lancers in states 
of his territory for news correspondentships. 
Deadline for news material is 26th of the 
month. Payment for news and features is 
25c per column inch, with bonuses for ex- 
ceptional material, and is made on publica- 
tion. Photos are used, with action shots pre- 
ferred. Also personalities in the industry in 
Doughboy’s area. Same space rate is paid 
for pictures, with $1.00 minimum guar- 
anteed. 

H. L. Peace Publications, 302-03 Baronne 
Building, New Orleans, La. are publishers of 
two monthly magazines now in the market 
for material. 

The first of these is United States Ports. 
Miss Alys Peace, executive of the Com- 
pany in commenting on the needs of this 
publication says: “The field covered is the 
Port, Marine and Shipping Field, and any 
article to be considered must be of timely 
interest to the various ports of the nation, 
shippers, boatbuilders, steamship agencies, 
shipping agencies, and the like.” 





“We are particularly interested in articles 
pertaining to port activity, improvements, 
and administration. News items of various 
personnel changes in Port administration, 
opening of new steamship services, and the 
like are always welcomed,” concluded Miss 
Peace. 

Southern Fisherman, second of the Peace 
group, made its initial appearance in No- 
vember. Issued monthly. Covers the south- 
ern commercial fishing industry. Definitely 
in the market, but wants material on com- 
mercial fishing only, not sport fishing. 

Miss Peace gives instructions as follows: 

“Articles and news pertaining to the sea- 
foods industry of the South, particularly the 
coastal states from Maryland to and includ- 
ing Texas, is wanted and receives careful 
consideration. Catching, handling, packing, 
transporting, canning, processing, freezing, 
and selling and advertising all kinds of fish 
and shellfish are subjects of interest. Readers 
are members of the industry: commercial 
fishermen, boat owners and operators, fish 
producers, wholesale and retail fish dealers, 
canners, processors, boatbuilders, marine sup- 
ply dealers, and others. Scientific, general, 
merchandising, and educational articles are 
all considered, but writers are cautioned that 
everything they write should be tested by 
the question, ‘Is this of real value or interest 
to a person inside the commercial fishing 
industry of the South?’ 

“News items should be as timely as pos- 
sible. A wide variety is considered. Among 
the kinds of items desired are: 

“General seafoods news: new laws, stand- 
ards, technological developments, conven- 
tions. Industry news: activities of canners, 
packers, producers; adoption of new pro- 
cesses; building of new boats; engine instal- 
lations. Personnel items: promotions, deaths, 
transfers, resignations of men in important 
positions in the industry. News of new in- 
ventions: developments, discoveries, new 
packages, new products, new methods of 
catching, handling, selling, advertising sea- 
foods. 

“Photos are considered and full informa- 
tion concerning the subject should accom- 
pany each photo submitted. Pay for photos 
and editorial material is according to value. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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DOUBLE BARRELED WESTERNS 


BY NORMAN FOX 


O YOU get a kick out of hanging 
D around the newsstands? As a writer 
of western pulp, I visit them regu- 
larly in order to study the assorted aggrega- 
tion of people who read western magazines. 
The greatest truth that has been thrust upon 
me through this procedure is that a double- 
barreled western yarn has the best chance 
of ringing the editorial bell. 
What is a double-barreled yarn? It’s a 
yarn so designed that two distinct types of 
readers can enjoy it. 


Any newsstand dealer will tell you that 
the man who reads westerns, for example, 
wants nothing but westerns and buys them 
by the bushels, scorning other types of 
fiction. True! 


But the need for double-barreled yarns 
arises from the simple fact that all western 
story readers are not the same type. A day 
in any newsstand will prove this. Watch the 
customers lay down their dimes. Who are 
they? College boys who look like ranch 


hands . . . ranch hands who look like college 
boys . professional men and wide-eyed 
schoolboys butchers and bakers and 


candlestick makers and women, too—a cross 
section of humanity in fact. 


Yet, roughly, the readers of western pulp 
can be divided into two classes—the more 
astute or adult type of reader who is looking 
for “escape literature” but who hopes to 
find better fare in the pulps than was to be 
had in the old-time dime novel—and the 
juvenile reader, be he eighteen or eighty, 
who wants his fiction fast and furious and 
is not one to ponder over subtle writing or 
anything else that doesn’t directly meet the 
eye. 
The trick, then, is to produce a story to 
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satisfy both types of readers—a double- 
barreled yarn. Fortunately the juvenile 
reader is easily satisfied. He may be a little 
sated with the old opening that has the hero 
riding peacefully along until a gun bangs 
from the rimrock and the hero’s sombrero 
goes sailing but if you can recast the old 
situations with plenty of lead-slinging, thun- 
dering hoofs and thudding fists, your juve- 
nile fan will be happy and may even forgive 
Max Brand for deserting him by turning to 
Dr. Kildare. 


But to have an ample amount of the old 
bang-bang to satisfy the juvenile and to in- 
ject something else into the story—something 
to make the adult reader feel that the maga- 
zine was worth the ten or fifteen cent invest- 
ment—is a trick in literary technique I have 
to offer you. The following four basic 
methods have served me in good stead, time 
and again. 


I. By Using New Types of Characters. 


Peruse most of the western pulps of fifteen 
years ago and you have the impression that 
the population of the early West consisted 
entirely of cowboys, sheriffs and outlaws with 
a sprinkling of gamblers, prospectors, bar- 
tenders and starry-eyed gals who were always 
the motherless daughters of gray-headed 
ranch-owners. Possibly the juvenile readers 
are still contented with these stock characters 
but the more astute readers have certainly 
grown heartily sick of them. Therefore a 
story becomes double-barreled if it contains 
the age-old action ingredients but has some- 
thing new in the way of characters. 


The possibilities here are limitless and as 
varied as were the actual types in the early 
West. The old piano player from the saloon 
was one of my heroes and I’ve sold yarns 
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built around a groceryman, a stage-actor, 
range-cooks, sky-pilots, a bookkeeper, a 
checker champion, a telegrapher and a host 
of other types including the cowtown medico 
and the cowtown newspaper owner. These 
last two have been worked a little thin in 
recent years but there’s no law against writ- 
ing a good western story about a barber, a 
photographer, a dentist, a blacksmith or any 
other type, occupational or otherwise, who 
might have been found west of the river 
when men were men and grew beards on 
their chests. 

Editors are more receptive to these little- 
used types of characters. Ask STREET & 
SmiruH’s John Burr how many stories he re- 
ceives which deal with sheriffs and outlaws. 
Ask him—then duck! 

II. By Using Psychological Conflict Dove- 
tailed Into Man-to-Man Conflict. 

If you are that deft writer who can handle 
characters in such a manner that they be- 
come flesh-and-blood, then this is your meat. 
The chore is to put the hero into a situation 
where he has two obstacles to overcome, first 
a conflict with nature, or with another char- 
acter, and second an inner conflict of one 
of his own characters traits against another 
trait. 


One of the hero’s jobs will be to circum- 
vent the villain. When he proceeds to do so 
by the old tried and true methods, Joe 
Juvenile is happy. But let there be a second 
obstacle, a psychological obstacle, to give 
Andrew Adult something to chaw on. Sup- 
posing the hero is cowardly or egotistical or 
self-conscious because of his big ears or beset 
by any of the other complexes that bedevil 
us poor humans. Very well. While he is 
bucking the villain with fist and gun he will 
at the same time be winning his other fight, 
conquering the thing within himself which 
had possibly, heretofore, kept him from 
standing high with the heroine. 

In “Wagon-Train Treachery,” a yarn of 
mine which appeared in Frontier Stories, the 
hero, Will Iverson, had to save an Oregon- 
bound wagon-train from the scheming of 
Jason de Spain, a treacherous scout who 
had sold out to Indians and renegades. But 
Will had a second obstacle to overcome. 
Back East he’d been the nineteenth century 


equivalent of a big-shot but on the Oregon 
Trail he was just another man, no more 
important than any other. This rankled 
Will no end. But while he was outmaneuver-. 
ing De Spain by the conventional pulp 
methods, Will was beginning slowly to see 
some light. And in the double-barreled 
climax with the guns banging as the rene- 
gades attacked the train and with Jason de 
Spain dying before Will’s pistol, Will was 
also winning his other fight for at long last 
he’d come to realize that the individual 
didn’t count and that it was the wagon- 
train party, as a whole, that was important. 


But when the two kinds of conflict are in- 
jected, in proper proportions, the result is a 
double-barreled yarn which is bound to ap- 
peal to a double-sized audience. 


III. By Using An Accurate Historical 
Background Instead of the Usual Range 


Background. 


Just as certain stock characters have been 
overworked in the western pulps, so have 
certain settings and themes. Undoubtedly 
we shall find lush range in the pages of the 
pulps until the end of time, and homestead- 
ers will struggle for that same lush range. 
Such a theme even forms the background 
for Ernest Haycox’s “The Drifter’ which re- 
cently ran in Collier's. But if you are no 
Ernest Haycox—and who is besides Ernest 
Haycox?—you may appeal to a two-sided 
pulp audience by finding a different back- 
ground. 


There is just as much opportunity to de- 
velop some sizzling action and _ suspense 
against an historical background that hasn’t 
been scratched right down to bedrock. 

A recent novelette of mine, “Fifteen 
Wagons to Hell” drew a very nice letter from 
Rogers Terrill when he bought it for one of 
his books. The story takes place in 1846 
with the United States at war with Mexico. 
The villain is smuggling guns over the Santa 
Fe trail to sell them to the Mexicans and 
the hero is a scout, employed to guide the 
wagons across the dread Jornada del Muerte. 





There is plenty of action—danger within 


the train and danger without . . . Comanches 
attacking and carrying off the heroine... 
a spectacular rescue by the hero. . . the 


hero and heroine lost in the desert with 
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Indians howling at their heels and no place 
to turn except back to the wagon-train 
where the villain will give them the works 
_.. flashing knives and snarling guns. . 
I hope the juvenile readers are satisfied! 

But those same juvenile readers probably 
remember the Mexican War as just another 
headache in the history class. It is the adult 
reader who might be interested when Colonel 
Kearny stalks from the pages of history into 
my story and the hero and heroine follow 
his dusty, triumphant dragoons into the city 
of Santa Fe and see the red, white and 
green flag of Mexico replaced by the Stars 
and Stripes—the ending of an old era and 
the beginning of a new along the Rio 
Grande. 

It requires research work to get authentic 
background for these yarns and possibly the 


_ effort expended is a total loss so far as one 


type of pulp reader is concerned. But if the 
other type of reader finds the story more in- 
teresting because the writer has done a bit 
of browsing in dusty tomes, then the yarn is 
double-barreled and worth the extra work. 


IV. By Means of Style Devices. 

Here is the method by which a story can 
be given that extra something when all other 
means fail. Supposing you have a story with 
stock characters, a story whose plot demands 
that it be set against the old range back- 
ground. Then style treatment may make it 
double-barreled. 

Occasionally the western pulps use a first- 
person story and many a yarn that might 
have been mediocre if told in the regular 
manner has been outstanding because the 
writer used the first person device, giving it 
a personal touch that put it over. 

Another style device is to create and sus- 
tain a definite mood throughout the story. 
All short-stories, of course, are supposed to 
have a single mood which runs like a refrain 
from the first paragraph to the last but I 
am speaking of a pronounced, almost-tan- 
gible mood that will linger long after the 
reader has given the magazine to the Salva- 
tion Army. This device served me well in 
one of my own stories, “Ranch of No- 
Return” which appeared in Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine. 

Marshal Grant 


Here was the situation: 
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And as they drew nearer Ely’s feeling of uneasi- 
ness increased... . / A man stood on the porch. 
_, . He proved to be monster-sized, a hulking 
creature with a black beard that fell to the third 
button of his shirt. One eye glittered in a seamed 
face framed by unkempt hair. With his single 
eye he scrutinized the pair closely... . 

Inside the ranch-house- 

Hewn oak rafters stretched overhead like smoky 
skeleton fingers and a mamoth fireplace yawned 
in a distant wall, its tiny blaze dispelling none of 
the cheerlessness of the place. Two sullen-eyed 
men nodded . . . and a Chinaman padded from 
the dim recesses of the house to set plates on a 
long table... . 

Thus, throughout the story, I endeavored 
to maintain a mood of menace, even putting 
the scenery to work to help me. This was 
undoubtedly a dead loss from the juvenile 
reader’s viewpoint. But possibly the style 
treatment in this particular story impressed 
a few adult readers who would have other- 
wise found nothing appealing in it. 

Other style devices are probably even more 
effective—the injection of a whimsical touch, 
for instance, as witness the popularity of 
Bart Cassidy’s “Tensleep Maxon” series in 
Dime Western. 

This covers the four basic methods I have 
used and re-used in writing double-barreled 
westerns. These four basic procedures may 
be expanded without limit by combining 
various features of each. 

The gunsmoke, suspense and action which 
are injected for the juvenile’s sake will keep 
the yarn “in the groove” while the use of 
off-trail characters, conflicts, backgrounds or 
style treatments will give it that extra some- 
thing that brings long white envelopes in- 
stead of bulky brown ones. 

Even Hollywood uses the double-barreled 
idea and you can prove it to your own sat- 
isfaction at your neighborhood theater. Drop 
in and see a run-of-the-mill western picture. 
You will witness all manner of wild riding 
and wild shooting and the noble stock hero 
will perform in the noble stock fashion that 
has served since Deadeye Dick shot his first 
Injun. And the kids in the first fifteen rows 
will display such raucous enthusiasm that 
you'll stagger out of the theater with a 
splitting headache. And you'll be out two- 
bits because the picture will have left you 
cold. 


But slip into another theater down the 
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MELODIES ON “APPROVAL 


your song poems. Publication al gametete piano parts. 
Write for latest free information abo radio song contests, win- 
mers to receive free publication ‘and. Veyaities. 
Songwriters now have a better chance for success than ever be- 
fore and many songs ag new writers have been accepted. 
Correct work guarantee: 


} sence to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


Dept. 41, WD-3, pincsmanatnat Me. 








SONG WRITERS 


Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 
on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING, AMAZING 
OFFER now! One cent marvelously spent. My moueer 
tion speaks for itself and one you can TRULY APPRE 
CIATE own: is believing . . . LET ME CONV INCE 


RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of ae +4 
510-M Se. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. 








Says a well-known writer: “Everything you type for me— 
sells.’ It may do the same for you. 30c per 1000 words. 
Carbon, postage free. Minor corrections and markets sug- 
gested. Inquiries invited. Try me. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 
KENTUCKY 


REPTON, 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE! 


For the W. D. Contest to met that treatise on Writing 
The Short Short wa", S TEXT ILLUSTRATED 
WITH SHORTS I’VE SOLD, and my consideration of 
two of your shorts, $1 all told. (Hundreds of copies 
have sold at $1, and I gs get $1 for considering 
shorts. Been selling ’e years, also scores of own 
sales.) Says Merle McKinley sae Texas: ‘“‘I’d 
rather you sold that short to HOUSEHOLD than any other 
market.”’ (They oy $50 for it omy I helped her revise 
it, THEY HAVING PREVIOUSLY REJECTED IT.) 


JOHN KIERAN 


114 Chester Ave. 

















Danville, Ill. 











TYPING! | 








street and see “Dodge City” or any of the 
other outstanding western films that are 
coming from the studios these days. It won't 
help your headache any because the kids 
will be just as noisy for they'll be enjoying 
themselves just as much. But you'll enjoy 
yourself, too, for you'll be getting something 
for your money this time—historical back. 
ground and unusual characters and psycho. 
logical counter-conflict. You’ll have seen a 
picture that pleased you as well as the kids 

—a double-barreled picture. 

I point to my bookshelf to substantiate 
my theory. Sax Rohmer and Edgar Rice 
Burroughs and Max Brand and Raefel 
Sabatini are there, four favorites of my 
adolescence simply because they crammed 
plenty of action into their yarns. Today I 
still enjoy those same novels for now I find 
something in them that escaped me in my 
younger years—the subtle humor of Bur- 
roughs, the menacing mood that permeates 
Rohmer’s work, the skillful character-draw- 
ing of Brand and the authentic historical 
background of Sabatini’s tales. 


NEW ORLEANS MARKETS 
(Continued from page 38) 


Sugar journal, 339 Carondelet Street. 
Fort Pipes, Editor and Publisher. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year. “Interested in tech- 
nical or research articles dealing with the 
sugar industry,” states Mr. Pipes, ‘“‘and on 
the economic aspects and shipping of sugar. 
Lengths under 2000 words. This is highly 
specialized writing. A few photos are used. 
Payment is made on acceptance at rates ac- 
cording to value of material.” Also pub- 
lished by Mr. Pipes is the Rice Journal, also 
a monthly. Its requirements are the same, 
except that it has to do with the rice industry. 


Book Publishers 


Pelican Publishing Co., 511 Gravier Street. 
S. O. Landry, Editor. About the only active 
one in the field here now. Mr. Landry says 
that they consider non-fiction book manv- 
scripts chiefly. Historical, biographical, and 
technical subjects are preferred. Outstand- 
ing fiction manuscripts are acceptable, 
though. Lengths from 70,000-100,000 words, 
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but this is not rigid, and both longer and 
shorter manuscripts have been accepted and 
will be considered. Writers should query. 


Newspapers 


The New Orleans Times-Picayune (morn- 
ing) and States (afternoon), 615 North 
Street. Warren C. Ogden, Sunday Editor. 
Issued daily; combined Sunday. These news- 
papers buy feature articles concerning Louis- 
jana and Mississippi and consider features 
with a deep South angle or application. 
They also purchase some material dealing 
with Latin America. 

Articles should not run over 1000 words 
unless of unusual interest or importance. 
Most of this material is bought for the Sun- 
day feature section, says Mr. Ogden, and 
the greatest dearth is for shorter features, 
lengths of 350 words and under. No fiction, 
poetry, or plays considered. Letters to the 
Editor are welcomed and are published if 
interest warrants, but no pay is made for 
these. 

“It’s always better to query on stories,” 
says Mr. Ogden, “giving the idea in a two 
or three paragraph outline.” Photos are 
purchased and must be good, clear, and 
interesting. 


Radio Stations 


WWL, Roosevelt Hotel. Ed Hoerner, 
Production Director. Says Mr. Hoerner, 
“We are happy at all times to look over 
scripts from free lancers. Scrips must be 
modern, down to earth, with the feeling of 
real, everyday life in them. For script writers 
who are more or less beginners, we suggest 
short shows or 15 minute scripts. Beginners 
have a tendency to stretch a story over a 
long period of time, and thus make it become 
monotonous. Beginner writers are advised 
not to try classical or sophisticated comedy. 
These types require delicate handling which 
comes from long experience. Today it’s 
proving true more than ever before, that 
nothing is more interesting than people 
themselves ; thus our belief in down to earth 
scripts on everyday life. We try to report 
within one week and payment is in accord- 
ance with the value of material.” 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of the publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frank We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H,. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thay- 
er Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 





ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











EXTRA MONEY FOR WRITERS! 
Write Publicity Items 


earn substantial m the side, 


ol writing pub- 
Wp te 82 0. grin ties. Publicity writers earn 


Many writers 

saw items. 

big salarie “gs up to eek—enjoy gre 

Quaut 7? ae Oy “The by of Publici 
le Hill = 500 pag 


Course. 
$10.00. Sent C er your copy today! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 














Dept. E, 541 S&S. Spring &t., los Angeles, Calif. 
100, 000 WORDS: 1 ERROR! 
navel iby NA MARRY  sterien te KEELER (his FE ce ub! Blin od Foe ay, 


). 
Send me your manu soripe for accurate PROFES: TONAL TYPING. 
First 20,000 words, Sc per Yea 30c per M thereafter. 
Free carbon; extra first, last pag 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


Expert Typist 
541 Deming Place Chicago, Ill. 











NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE, dedicated to the 
promotion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. Write 
or telephone, Graces Bowes. 


AMERICAN ———— 
236-WD West 70th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 














DO a ENS Soe A PLACE? 


ARE YOU INDUSTRIOUS? HONEST? UNPREJUDICED®? IF SO, THEN KNOW THAT EACH ONE HAS A 
DEFINITE PLACE AND A JOB IN THE GREAT SCHEME OF LIFE. WE CAN HELP YOU FIND THIS PLACE. 
SEND FOR OUR LATEST 60 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE LEMURIA THE INCOMPARABLE. LEARN 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR MIND ALERT, YOUR HANDS BUSY, YOUR HEART WILLING, YOUR EYES ON 
THE STARS, AND YOUR FEET ON THE GROUND. IT DARES TO TELL THE TRUTH YOU NEED TO 
KNOW. TWO DIMES COVERS THE COST OF MAILING. NO OBLIGATION. ADORESS DEPT. W 





928 W. PLANKINTOK AVE TEMUJRIAN FELLOWSHIP muwaoree, wisconsin 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
a * * 


In the past three years I have sold some 3000-3500 


stories . . articles . . serials . series. Now I’m 


teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











NYMPHOLEPT'S 


LOVE DIARY 


(RUTHBELLA—SANSICCHI!) 
De Luxe, illustrated, privately published 
it sold for $5 ‘n 1939! 
Price NOW only $2.00. Economy Edition $1.00 
Money-Back Guarantee 


P.C.P. Box 146-B, Palisades Park, N. J. 











TYPING — 20c PER THOUSAND 


For book lengths, 25c for shorter lengths, poetry Ic per line. 
Free carbon copy, best bond paper, duplicate outside pages. 
Minor corrections, FREE MARKET SUGGESTION, if re- 
quested. Accurate, prompt, professional service. Mailed fiat. 


SYLVIA KATZMAN 


16 Willow St. NORWALK, CONN. 

















A Challenge! 


Not in a chip-on-the-shoulder spirit, but merely to ascer- 
tain that my light is not hidden under a bushel, I hereby 
challenge you, the writer seeking help, to find more effective 
assistance at any price. Sales of my clients to Saturday Evening 
Post, Esquire, This Week, Bluebook, Adventure, Short Stories, 
etc., prove the value of my coaching and revision service. 
I can help you write salable work because I have a knack 
for criticism, and because I know from my own sales to 
nearly one hundred magazines what your problems are. 
$1.00 plus return postage covers consideration reading of a 
short story under 6,000 words. Send me one of yours 
today. Address Dept. W. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


SONG WRITERS 


Music Composed to Lyrics. Lyrics written to melodies. Songs 
(words and music) revised and arranged. Standard professional 
work at m ¥ ree literature. Return postage must 
accompany all manuscripts. 


LEN FLEMING 


Song Specialist, 
(Since 1911) 





WELLSBORO PENNA. 











DIGEST 


Miscellaneous 

Home Gardening, 610 Bienville Street, New 
Orleans. Miss Camilla Bradley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c per copy; $1.00 a year. This 
is a new magazine which made its bow in 
October and is an active, open market for 
material now, according to Miss Bradley. 
Published first of the month. Devoted par- 
ticularly to the problems of home gardening 
in the Deep South. Will consider both fiction 
and non-fiction. Fiction must be of type to 
interest readers, who are chiefly women in- 
terested in home gardening. 

Uses news items of gardening and garden- 
ing club activities. Uses articles on subjects 
like flower arrangement and decoration, 
spraying, landscaping, problems of the home 
garden, and how they were solved. Average 
length is 1500 words; this applies to fiction 
Likes photographs with articles, pre- 
glossy. No kodachrome. 


also. 
ferably 5x7, 

In this initial issue Miss Bradley carries 
the statement: “Home Gardening will cover 
a wide range, from horticulture to flower 
arrangement, with an honest recording of 
new material deemed suitable to this section 
of the country. 

“We invite photographs and stories of 
personal triumphs over garden problems.” 

Payment is made on acceptance, Miss 
Bradley says, and at rates in accord with 
value of the material. They try to report 
within two weeks. Deadlines: 15th of month 
preceding publication for news; 10th of 
month preceding for articles. 

Roosevelt Review, published by the Roose- 
velt Hotel. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. 
Ray Samuel, Editor. A profusely-illustrated, 
slick paper magazine. Although a publica- 
tion of the hotel, it is widely circulated and 
has more of the appeal of the general maga- 
zines than most publications of its type. It 
is therefore somewhat different from the 
usual house organ. Practically the only 
magazine in New Orleans carrying general 
feature material largely. Considers free 
lance submissions. Concerning requirements, 
Editor Samuel says: 

“We are particularly interested in ma- 
terial having to do with New Orleans or the 
South, with chief emphasis, however, on 
New Orleans. Preference is for 1000-word 
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lengths; 2000 is maximum. Fiction, short 
shorts under 2000 words, also considered. 
Short verse, which must be humorous and 
clever, is considered. 

“Material for our ‘Bon Vivant’ section, 
sketches similar to the New Yorker’s ‘Talk 
of the Town,’ are welcomed. They should 
be anecdotes of New Orleans or contain 
some tie-in involving the city. Our magazine 
has a definite style, brief, simple, breezy, 
and all material submitted should be in 
keeping. The general tone is like that of 
the New Yorker. Prospective contributors 
should bear this in mind. 

“Photos are also considered and good ‘pic- 
ture stories,’ that is, a series of half-a-dozen 
or so photos telling a story are welcomed. 
Picture stories should be on same New 
Orleans and southern subjects as other story 
material. Glossy prints, 8x10, preferred. 
Payment is made at rates agreed upon with 
the writer after inspection of material. Pay- 
ment is on publication.” 





An Idea A Day 


(Continued from page 28) 


MARKET: State newspapers. The editor of a 
juvenile magazine would welcome such an 
article. 


11. AN ANCIENT CAMERA IN THE POSSES- 
SION OF A LOCAL RESIDENT. The original 
owner of the relic, and his accomplishments 
with the “Magic Box.” Some photographs 
taken with this camera. Tell something 
about the evolution of photography. 


12. THE WIDOW OF A GOVERNOR OF 
YOUR STATE. Recall the highlights of her oc- 
cupancy of the Governor’s Mansion. Her 
outstanding activities since her husband’s ad- 
ministration. Incorporate her favorite recol- 
lections. 


13. EASTER suNDAY. A description of 
the Holy Land as it stands today, in the 
words of a local traveler. 


14. GROWTH OF FENCING IN POPULARITY. 
The introduction of fencing at nearby col- 
leges and its progress since that time. The 
most proficient of the fencers; one of them 
can describe the enjoyment and thrills of the 
sport. 
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Uf you are 


a Beginner eee 


If you want to write professionally and get 
regular checks instead of regular rejection 
slips there is one thing you must do—you 


must learn the rules. You must become a 
craftsman. 

We have been working with writers for 
more than twenty years, correcting their mis- 
takes, developing their abilities and selling 
their manuscripts. Some of the greatest liter- 
ary successes of the past two decades were 
written by our authors—GRAND HOTEL, 
LILIOM, KIND LADY, THE SHOP 
AROUND THE CORNER, and many, many 
others that are known all over the world. 
Our writers are getting checks regularly from 
the great markets of Hollywood and Broad- 
way, from the book publishers, the radio pro- 
ducers, and from the magazines—from the 
Saturday Evening Post down to small publi- 
cations that pay only a few dollars. For we 
cover all markets. 

We understand how to develop a writer, 
and we know that the best place to begin is 
at the beginning. So we have perfected a 
Course in Creative Writing that is based 
upon our own successful experience. It is an 
individual course—every student receives in- 
dividual attention.* We do not claim that 
this course will turn you overnight into a 
professional writer, but it will solidly ground 
you in the fundamental principles of your 
craft. We have made the price amazingly 
low because we want this course to be within 
the reach of every beginner. It is sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 


But, before we accept your enrollment, we 
want to be sure that you have a good pros- 
pect of success. So we have also prepared a 
test based upon our knowledge of the quali- 
fications that a writer should have. There 
is no charge for this. It is simply our method 
of selecting the beginners we feel that we can 
really help. But it will give you a valuable 
index to your own qualifications. If you are 
y a beginner then we invite you to send for this 





test. Use the coupon below. 








EDMOND PAUKER, Inc., Dept. D-33, 
1639 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free test and 
more information about Creative Writing. 
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THE 
ADJECTIVE- 


ee 


FOR AUTHORS — JOURNALISTS — COPYWRITERS 





Fifteen years ago the man who conceived this 
book began collecting better-than-average adjec- 
tives which attracted his attention. When the 
number he had gathered reached over 50,000 
he assigned a trained group of readers to search 
the works both of old masters and the better 
writers of modern times for additional forceful 
adjectives. 

These superior adjectives were collated with 
the nouns which they modify into this easy ref- 
erence treasury of the world’s choicest adjectives. 
This epoch-making word book should be part of 
your library for easy reference whenever you 
cannot find just the right word to express your 
thought. 

NOTE: A companion volume is the equally valuable 
VERB-FINDER. Thousands have already become adept 
in the use of dynamic verbs with the assistance of this 
extraordinary book. The Boston Evening Transcript has 


termed it “INGENIOUS AND THOROUGHLY 
WORKABLE.” 


ADJECTIVE-FINDER (439 pages) $2.50 
VERB-FINDER (512 pages) 2.50 
ADVERB-FINDER (148 pages) 1.50 
ALL THREE POSTPAID $5.90 
RODALE PRESS 
Dept. W.D. EMMAUS, PA. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 


WRITERS—HERE’S HOW! “Zonicisee (couse, * 


!F—YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE. 














§if—you’d like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON YO MSS 
iF—you desire need TYPING or GHOST WRITING 
iF—you wish a PERSO IZED course in ITING 
iF—you'll give me the chance, I'll help you Low rates 


(See Feb, SMART for a work). 


MILDRED |. REID 


Literary Technicist 
RIDGE BLVD. EVANSTON (CHICAGO), ILL. 


Free resubmissions. 


213112 











NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that omg i Agents welcome stories “doctored” 
by me. Editors, ents and clients highly praise my work 
EXTREMELY MO ERATE RATES. FREE office report 
on one story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 








Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are ayail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration, 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














Writer’s Digest is your best 


WRITER’S 


DicEsT 

15. wHatT ANCESTORS worE. In 
the spring people’s thoughts turn to love— 
and, yes, clothes. So prepare an article about 
the attire af the pioneer inhabitants of your 
state. Quote ancient letters; you ought to 
find descriptions in county or state histories, 


16. A PROMINENT CLAY MODELER OF 
your city. Learning the art; the enjoyment 
and creative spirit which this work affords; 


OUR 


and his or her advice to beginners. The sub- 
ject’s accomplishments. 
17. PET BIRDS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


WHICH ARE OWNED BY LOCAL CITIZENS. The 
history of these “feathered friends.” The 
oldest of them. You can bring up the leading 


bird lovers of your city. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 
18. RIDES BY MEN AND WOMEN OF YOUR 


STATE DURING WAR-TIMES WHICH RATE A 
PROMINENT PLACE IN HISTORY BOOKS. Anni- 
versary angle—the ride of Paul Revere on 
April 18, 1775. 


19. ‘THE OLDEST AUTOMOBILE IN THE 
STATE. Contact the highway department. 
There is an anniversary angle...C. A. 


Duryea operated the first gasoline automobile 
in the United States on this date in 1892. 
Depict the advancement of the car industry 
since the Duryea event. 


20. THE BRAILLE SYSTEM, WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO ITS BENEFIT TO THE BLIND OF YOUR 
SECTION. Show how this system of embossed 
writing enables sightless people to “see” to 
read, thereby easing the burden of these un- 
fortunates. Describe the process of printing 
books and magazines in Braille type. Inject 
facts concerning Louis Braille. 


21. WHEN PRESENT-DAY EDITORS AND 
NOTED WRITERS WERE “CUB” REPORTERS IN 
YOUR STATE. The gags which were played on 
them by co-workers. Did they, in the role of 
“cubs,” score any major scoops? 


22. THE FOUNDER OF AN EARLY BANK 
IN YOUR CITY. His influence among the citi- 
zens, and many of his experiences as the 
financial leader of the community. 


23. A VETERAN BASEBALL UMPIRE. His 
start in the work; his length of service. An 
insight into the umpiring business, through 
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In the eyes of an umpire himself. The most 
sapsiies thrilling games within his memory; the ANOTHER SALE TO THE 
bout strangest; and the funniest. His favorite | SATURDAY EVENING POST 


your players during his umpiring career. 

it to This is the second sale that I have made to 

ries, 24. THE HISTORY OF THE PRESS ASSOCIA- them in six months. Nobody in the business has 
TION OF YOUR STATE. You can employ an equaled my record, as far as I know. Others 

OF anniversary angle, as April 24, 1704, marked may have made as many sales to this top market 

ment RRR, it de: Meat dan fi £ tee Bosto but I doubt they were stories written by begin- 
the appearance of the first issue of the Boston ners who had never before sold a story anywhere! 

ords; News-Letter, the first paper continuously 

sub- published in the American colonies. HOW I CURE 


BEGINNERS’ BEWILDERMENT 


25. SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS DOWN THE 
I not only work with professionals and near- professionals 












































REST YEARS. Ante-bellum Surgery ; progress in but I have been especially successful in giving new writers 
The surgery since the War Between the States. A EE oe a < oe 
The Go to a museum for an inspection of old in- _ My methods are absolutely original, unique and exclu- 
ding struments. An aged surgeon, with a distin- — bg és. cctoe cal cle eaten sails 
local guished record, can be interviewed for his SEND ME A MANUSCRIPT and get an immediate 

a demonstration of how I cure beginners’ bewilderment. 

reminiscences. That was the way that the writer whose story I have just 
: ee — — : sold to the Post started with me. So it ought to be a 
"OUR 26. THE YOUNGEST POSTMASTER IN THE good way for you to start. FEES: $3.00 for any manu- 
: aaa Tha " a omer a E script up to 3000 words; 50c per thousand, or fraction 
EA STATE. The local po tmaster can probably of a thousand, for everything over three thousand; plus 

; i : a ge 
nni- direct you to him. The subject’s background, postage. 
son | as well as his major aspirations. Has he been | pf You, haven't a manuscript ready, dhen send for my 
responsible for numerous improvements? gg TN aaa request will bring it by return mail 
t is Lo. 
THE 27. A TOUR OF A WHOLESALE BAKERY. 

‘ ° Penthouse Studio K 
lent. Carry the reader through a large plant in Scammon Lockwood : how Vor Mi. ¥. 
» ie your city. In an interview the manager can _° — — 
bile describe the processes of bread manufacture WRITERS TERS CIRCLE 

, Z .r “e j » ¢ » fac 7 Literary Revision and Typewriting Department open to all 
892 and, furthermore, disclose some facts about writers: ‘Thousands are familar with this HELPFUL SERV- 
> 7 . : ~ , CE since 1 
istry bre ad consumption loc ally. Our competent professional staff will revise and typenzite 
: manuscripts ready for submission to publications at SP 
28. A WHEEL-CHAIR success. A handi- Fring. OnLy: Scie cietete caste, ond CREE 
. . e tt ludin b 
FER- capped person of vour section who is con- words up to S500 words or less. quasar GUD canes anuer ralee: 
erat é : . : Booklength MSS. wanted for publication 
OUR ducting a successful business, or following a WRITERS CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City 
ssed profitable occupation as watch repairing, tie MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES " 
bi] . *.* . 
to making, writing, or art, while confined to a Ap author says. “-Your prompt service 1s, remarkable; the quality 
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ang 29. FACTORIES AT THE STATE PENITEN- 500 3 oF A line mame, address stickers 25¢ 
ject ? . . ° 500 3 or 4 line name, address stickers 25¢ 
TARY. The things which are manufactured — | Request complete “list supplies.” For Sale: Mildred ‘Reid's New 
100) . so sec riters OOKS 
at the prison and their sale. The amount of LEE E. GOOCH, Box _202, Hernando, & Miss. 
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ANK 30. A MINISTER OF your sTaTE wHo | 211 W. Maple St. Lombard, Ill. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 











than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue 
read by beginning writers, pro essional writers, editors, pub- 
lishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agen- 
eies, and newspaper men throug hout. T nited States, Canada 
and writer’s colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine result 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the column 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash 
to cover the April issue on or before March 14 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertise: 
in our versonal’’ department to get in touc please, with 






WRITER'S DIGEST prom 


CORRECT TYPEWRITTEN FORM for short-stories, 
15c coin. E, Johnson, 1032 S. East Ave., Oak Park, 
Ill. 


DRAMATIC, salable, detailed short story plot, 50c; 
3 for $1. Novel plot $1. Box H-4. 


STRAIGHT (BULL’S EYE) THINKING. Unusual 
Book. Beautifully Bound. Order now. One Dollar. 
Patterson, 703 Crafts Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLEGE STUDENT—Desires summer work as com- 
panion. Paul Weierbach, 327 W. Lemon St., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


TYPEWRITER ribbon faint? Simple home remedy 
saves dollars. Instructions 10c. Nicholas, Box 174, 
Venice, Calif. 


WIN MONEY! Prizes! New Contest Bulletin, 10c. 
Butler, 473WD, Sebring, Florida. 


SONGWRITERS—tTalent Search being started. Free 
Details—Cash Prizes—Closing Date March 15, 1941 
—No obligation. Box One, Salem, Ind. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB— Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 


spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members’ everywhere. Sealed particulars 


free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


TYPISTS—You need “125 Ways to Make Money with 
Your Typewriter,” 148-pg. book $1.00 postpaid. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. Stamp 
brings particulars. 


WANTED — Humorous gag writers for cartoonist— 
one panel gags. Gene Luttenton, 6726 Glenwood 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


YOUR UNSPOKEN WORD SPEAKS TO ME. The 
Friendship Club. Dollar memberships. No pub- 
licity. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, 
Washington, and—enclose postage. 


DISCOURAGED? Anyone can sell short items. Sell- 
ing secrets, markets, successful slant-chart, dime. 
Will Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books, 
piano sheet music. Large bargain list 10c. Also 
reliable mailing lists, circular mailing, addressing. 
Wanted—Books, courses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania. 


GEORGE: Please write and send address to Helen. 
Box K-6. 


THUMBNAIL PLOTS, 35c each, 4 for $1.00. E. John- 
son, 1032 S. East Ave., Oak Park, II. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 








MY NEW BOOKLET reveals all secrets of successful 
article writing which nets me $3000 annually. Price 
$1.50. Al. P. Nelson, Delafield, Wis. 


FINAL NOTICE—Free-lance Writers and Beginners— 
Last Call—Get Your Membership Certificate and 
Official Press Card Now. Enclose One Dollar to 
Editorial Director, National Press Association, 307 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMPLETE DETAILS for a Writers’ Party for your 
writer friends. 25c. Box 166, Sloatsburg, . 2 


FORMER journalist-script supervisor invites live 
columnists to form mutual syndicate for complete, 
economical contacting of dailies and radio stations. 
Submit brief outline. Box M, Writer’s Digest. 


DOMINO AND MASK on paper! Thrill of the 
masquerade! Join a congenial, mutually helpful and 
collaborative group of letter writers. Pen-names 
only. Addresses not dischosed. Writers, students, 
nurses, school teachers, shut-ins invited. Exchange 
letters and life is more interesting! Improve your 
writing style by practice writing! Don’t drift, don’t 
be mentally lazy; don’t put off! Stamp. Margaret 
Emerson, Box 234, G. P. O., New York 


MAILING LIST 1150 Readers. Will loan to Publish- 
ers or Agents on commission basis for books, maga- 
zine subscriptions, etc. Solicitation by mail. My 
agency must be mentioned. Write offers, rates, 
Samuel Selfon Agency, 1919 W. Girard Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


STAMP brings Amateur Scribe. 3303 Fourteen Mile, 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


DEVELOP POWER TO VISUALIZE! See your char- 
acters live! Ten page script rich in suggestion and 
method. $1.00. Marian Howard, 259 West Main, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


COOKS PLOTTO AND INSTRUCTION BOOK. No 
longer writing. Will sell my copy for $8. Mrs. 
Eleanor Gore, 306 East 171st Street, New York City. 


FICTION WRITER, 20 years experience, offers plots, 
titles, full synopses. Reasonable rates. Isabelle 
E. Keeler, 1469 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


250 MONEYMAKERS 25c; 125 Ways Typewriting 
$1.00. Booklists included. Morrelle, 130-Noi. State, 
Chicago. 


FACT DATA SUPPLIED any subject. Outlines cor- 
rected for plausibility. Original plots for sale. 
R. N., 468 22nd, Ogden, Utah. 


WIDOW, thirtyish, Philadelphia, perpetual scribbler 
and vagabond traveler, wants meet kindred spirits, 
any age or sex, interested writing and/or Orient 
travel. Marlene, Box K-2. 


WIN KONTEST KASH! TOP-PORTUNITY lists con- 
tests for beginners and winners. Send dime for 
sample copy! 1 Free qualifier enclosed. Franklyn 
Oliver, 1937 Howe St., Chicago, Illinois. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for 
Details and Markets. The Writer’s Service, Box 
1355 Lubbock, Texas. 


PHYCHOLOGY—The same “Voices” that urged 
“Joan of Arc,” talk to me. Send birth date. Will 
answer questions—solve any problem. Mme. Nancie, 
Box 194, Louisville, Ky. 


ORIGINAL CARTOON IDEAS written. Stamp brings 
interesting particulars. Dick Hanlon, 95 Franklin, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


CALLIGRAPHS, World’s only artistically Penlettered 
Anthology. Annually 50c. None free. Good poems 
solicited. Small fee. Return postage. W. Romatka, 
25 West 3rd Street, New York. 


PRIVATE!—New York mail address, 25c monthly. 
Clarke’s Mail Service, 143 West 69, New York. 


LIVING PLOTS—carefully detailed to order from your 
story-idea. Characters named and described, action 
clearly outlined in 2000 words of plot-aid. $3 per 
short-story plot. Satisfaction guaranteed. “In 
business since 1937.” Bayard York, 204 Raymond 
Road, West Hartford, Conn. 
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HAVE YOU WRITING TALENT?—For answer, and 
complete character analysis, send sample hand- 
writing, birth date and 25c¢ (coin). GRAPHO- 
ANALYSIS, Box 165, Hastings, Mich. 

BOOK BARGAINS. Catalogue Free. Renseb Press- 

D, 30 Church, New York City. 

wishes feminine con- 


YOUNG Philadelphia bachelor 
tacts. Box K-3. 


GOOD GREETING CARD VERSE pays 50 cents a 
line! Instructions and live markets from selling 
writers, $1. Booth Enterprises, 60 Bayswater St., 
East Boston, Mass. 


YOU CAN EARN $5 a day writing short fact articles. 


Interested? Send Stamp to Arthur’ Labaree, 
Woodhull Ave., Hollis, N. Y. 

ASTROLOGY RING—A marvelous coin silver ring 
from the heart of the Mystic Indian Country! Has 
your Astrology Symbol and two pretty turquoise 
sets! Send your ring size and $1.50! Enclose 
birthdate! Ralph Freese, Box 634, Albuquerque, 


New Mexico. 


SELF-HELP BCOKS, COURSES. 
Lists. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


736 PAGE ROGET’S THESAURUS (1941 edition) 69c. 
“1000 Facts” 31c. Lists free. Modern Success 
Library, 1511 Royale, Pekin, Illinois. 


Printing, Mailing 


AMERICAN Correspondence Club— Members every- 
where. Personal introduction, when possible. 
Clarke’s Mail Service, 143 West 69, New York. 


QUESTIONS ARIZONA INDIAN COUNTRY: Locales, 
life, characters, dances, chants, ruins; authentically 
answered by honorary chief. Briefed, 3 for dollar; 


detailed, dollar each. D. Maitland Bushby, (Chief 
Whispering Pine), Humboldt, Arizona. 

YOUNG MAN desires correspondence with literary 
maiden. Petite blonde preferred but far from essen- 
tial. Herbert Berman, 323 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

PEN PUSHERS’ PROBLEMS solved by staff experi- 
enced in news, feature, fiction, scientific writing 


and poetry. Send short sample of your work and 
$1 to Pen Pushers’ Problems, 900 Washington St., 
Bath, Maine. 
L~—YOUR PLAN of communication agreeable with 
me—Please write soon.—S. 


ARE YOU TROUBLED? Distressed? Lonely? Heart- 
broken? Mere Angela (Mother Angela) has a per- 
sonal message for you. Send stamped addressed 
envelope to Mere Angela, 9 North Beechwood, 
Catonsville, Maryland. 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS—Earn excellent income, 
easy work, copying and duplicating comical ad car- 
toons. Postcard brings particulars. Cartoon-Ad 
Service, Argyle, Wis. 


CULTURED WOMAN in late thirties, 
fun loving, with writing for hobby, wants corre- 
spondence with refined man who enjoys life, or 
would like to, books, a bit of outdoor life and is 
interested in writing. (Out West for winter.) 
Box K-5. 





studious but 


POETS, streamline your poems to fit modern needs; 
increase sales. Instructions quarter (coin). Poet- 
crafter, Humboldt, Arizona. 


DEPENDABLE RULES for remaining Youthful, Happy, 
and Successful after Forty. 25c and stamp. Box 
424, Flint, Mich. Ancella Linwood. 





USED GALLISHAW TEXTS, priced fairly, sought by 
writing group. C. Masteller, 209 West 26th, In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 





GAG-WRITING, Gag-Cartooning, Comics, Markets, 
Syndicates. Read “The Cartooning World. i 25c¢ 
copy. Porcelli, 1335 South California Blvd., Chicago. 


WRITERS! Use part-time job? 10 Opportunities— 
$1.00. Frank L. Marks, 435 Parkside Road, Plain- 
field, N. J. 
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PORTRAITS BURNED IN WOOD—$2.00. Desirable, 
romantic, unique. Autographs, inscription 50c extra. 
Mail clearest photo. Returned with portrait. 
Valentine Drake, Midlothian, III. 


50 SPRINGBOARDS to salable love pulp plots. Fifty 
cents, coin. A writer reports: “Best slant I’ve seen 


yet on Love Pulp problem.” Gayna, Box 1506, 
Erie, Pa. 

CARTOON IDEAS written. Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER SERIAL (Tabloid magazine) starting. 
$1 subscription 25c. Sample 5c. Columnist Re- 
porter, 509 Ridge Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


FOR SALE: Brand New 25 Vol. University Library. 
First reasonable offer takes it. Box K-1. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY: Read “Money By Mail.” 44 
page magazine, packed with valuable money-making 
opportunities. Sample copy 10c (coin). Palmer & 
Co., Box 352-R, Bath, Pa. 





ADVICE. $1.00 per problem. Nothing guaranteed ex- 


cept to keep your confidence and to refund (not 
cheerfully) your money if unaided. Benjamin 
Dorfman, 115 Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


sale. Church Press, 


SMALL PRINTING PRESS for 
Stanley, Wis. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION Capitalization 
at Miami, total $22,350,000.00. Evident that but 
Four Stock Certificates were issued. A photostatic 
copy of one of same, price 50 cents. Wanted pub- 
lication to carry narrative. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. 
W. 33rd Street, Miami, Florida. 


WRITE SALABLE HUMOR—Read Frankel’s Joke 
Book. Exciting, stimulating. 13c. Frankel, 3623 
Dickens, Chicago. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME—Mailing opportunity lit- 
erature. 90% profit. Easy, inexpensive. Dime 
brings layout. Hinkle Press, Joplin, Missouri. 


EXPERIENCE Romance through individually planned 
letter campaigns. World’s simplest, All-Personal 
social correspondence system. Write in confidence 
to: Wesley Rosenow, Dept. W, Box 86, Shelbyville, 
Tennessee. 


YOUR EUROPEAN QUESTIONS answered promptly. 


Eleven years European’ correspondent, president 
American School in Berlin, author “2,010 Days of 
Hitler,” lecturer. Quarter each, stamp. Ziemer, 
Lake City, Minn. 

WE’RE PUBLISHERS, printers, advisors, preacher, 
typists, etc. Letterheads $2.75 per 1000. (Editor 


wanted—new magazine.) Little, 1020 Towson, Fort 


Smith, Ark. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c. War, draft, spy, busi- 
ness, 2 for $1.00. Your own ideas developed into 
3000-word plots, $3.00. Edna Morton, 6604 Avenue 
O, Houston, Texas. 


STORY TITLES—Synonym lists—50c. Lottie 


Hammer, 114 W. Broadway, Fulton, N. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells 
Kind, How and Where to sell poems. Examples 
and 205 revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 192614-D 
Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED—Facts Guaranteed South- 
west, Indians, Hawaii, Orient; Chinese, other 
language translations. Short, 35c; long, 50c. Chi 
Digizi, Box 68, Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Mrs. 
: 





HAIL! BOHEMIANS ALL! The Bohemian Parade 
(non-matrimonial) provides genial identicals, ro- 


mantic and thrilling contacts for male and female, 
young or old. Copy and facts 10c. Geo. O. Gullick, 
Vineland, N. J. 





CASH FOR YOU NOW! “Writing a Shopper’s Col- 
umn!” Complete methods, examples, 25c. Adservice, 
132 First, Lachine, Que., Canada. 


LONELY—Seeking happiness. I contact single, cul- 
tured men and women desiring a wider acquaint- 
ance. White only. Write in confidence to Mona 
Ross, Box 3334, St. Paul, Minn. 
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WRITERS — Earn while you learn. 
I. A. Moffit, 33 Mountain St., Hartford, Conn. 





POETS! We guarantee to market any poem of forty- 
five lines, or less, that is marketable. Charge no 
commission on sales. Our terms are fifty cents 
for any number up to three, enclosed with scripts. 
Why not try us now? We handle all poems sub- 
mitted and guarantee results. McTighe Bros. & 
Randall Co., Chenango Forks, New York. 


ANYONE CAN SELL JUVENILES. “Shortcuts” dime, 
stamp. Brown, 1226 47th, San Francisco. 


100 PAYING POETRY MARKETS —10c coin and 
stamped envelope. Today, 347 N. Main St., Water- 
bury, Conn. 


DON’T LIE AWAKE over your problems. One dollar 
brings help—experienced, confidential. Miss Nance, 
Route 3, Box 284, Tucson, Ariz. 


YOUR TALENTS and character revealed by your 
handwriting. For complete analysis send twenty 
lines on unruled paper, name, address, and 50 
cents to Hopkins, Box 358, Seattle, Wash. 


50 POETRY, 35 Greeting Verse Markets and Instruc- 
tions, 25c. 42 Cartoon Idea markets plus names 
cartoonists wanting gags, 25c. Bierman, D-1440 
Broadway, New York City. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Instruc- 
tions 25c. Brown, 1226 47th, San Francisco. 


GET CHECKS from smalltown publications. Rural 
Writer and Special Correspondent Plan, 25c. Press, 
19261 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANT STEADY INCOME? For particulars send 
dime. Frank L. Marks, 435 Parkside Road, Plain- 
field, de 


AMERICAN FAMILY MAGAZINE wants stories, cvr- 
rent, feature articles, photos, home, shop and chil- 
dren’s items. Pay cent word. Special subscrip- 
tion 25c year. Editor, P. O. Box 1178, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


PULP PLOTS WANTED. Also Short Shorts. Send 
details, rates. H. C., 1576 Ansel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


YOUNG MAN, interested books and golf, wishes new 
contacts, St. Louis or vicinity. Box K-4. 


“FORTY DOLLARS a month writing Fillers,” Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
192614-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


GAG CARTOONISTS! Sell your drawings. Stamp 
brings information. Servart, 126 Lexington, New 


York. 


8 MM AND 16 MM CAMERAS, Projectors and Films. 
Lists, free. (Art film sample, 10c.) Box 108, Lef- 
fert’s Station, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WHAT HAPPENED to Below the Snow Line? Bernice. 


FACT DETECTIVE WRITER wants collaborators. 
Box K-8. 


GET 999,999 CARTOON IDEAS from Sears cata- 
logue. Simple formulas, 65 cents. Noel Wical, 
Mentor, Ohio. 


DO YOU NEED MONEY? We will tell you how to 
earn it. Specialists in personal financial programs. 
M. B. Connaway & Associates, Box 331, North 

Little Rock, Ark. 


YOUNG MAN, Beginning Writer with varied interests, 
bookish, broadminded and bored, desires to corre- 
spond with other young men. Box K-7. 





GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. We furnish everything and teach you. Com- 
plete plans, 25c. Reedy-B, 2149, Jackson, Chicago. 


YOU CAN NOW RENT the most popular writer's 
books 30 days for less than ic per day. rivilege 
of buying good used books at a substantial dis- 
count. Other features. Ask for writers’ list. An- 
derson Lending Library, Post Office Box 548-A, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Details 25c. 


SELL WHAT YOU WRITE! Latest, completest mar- 
ket information—101 SHORT-SHORT Markets, 160 
JUVENILE Markets—25c and stamp, each. Mer- 
cury Marketeers, Box 134, Norwalk, Conn. 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
tails free. Marksman, 103012 Fedora, Los Angeles, 
California. 


AUTHORS! Stop wasting time—money, publish your 
work! Prominent book printing house revises, 
edits and publishes any size manuscript. Low rates, 
terms arranged. Mail ms. for free estimate. Ameri- 
can Printing-Publishers, 480 Canal St., New York. 


WANTED: Gag writer to collaborate with established 
magazine cartoonist. Write Fred Grawe, 750 North 
Michigan, Chicago. 


AGENT WILL CONTACT Philadelphia Distributors 
for newsstand sale of your periodical (magazines or 
newspaper). My charge one cent on each sale. Send 
sample. Rejects not answered. Samuel Selfon, 
1919 W. Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW CONTACTS — Through our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of friendships. Dis- 
criminating clientele. Write or telephone Grace 
Bowes, American Service, 236-MD West 70th St., 
New York City, Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


SHORT-SHORT Genie Plot Outlines! 
isfaction guaranteed. No two alike. 
stamp. Gillmore, Box K-9. 


Complete! Sat- 
Each, dime, 


SPEECH—Who will write me a one hour lecture along 
an inspirational- wag Bg type. State terms and 
qualifications. Box K-10. 


WANT USED COPY of “Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writing” by Arthur S. Hoffman. Advise price. G. R. 
Spencer, Afton, Iowa. 


Hawkshaw Stuff 


Merely as a technical point, it is worth 
noting that bloodstains do not always have 
their usual reddish-brown color. They may 
be black, green, blue or even grayish white. 
This is due to the fact that the dyes in paint 
and wallpaper are sometimes dissolved in the 
bloodstains and change their color. 

Another technical point worth remember- 
ing is how to tell, in the case of a bullet 
through a window, from which side the gun 
was fired. Numerous small flakes of glass 
will have been blown away from only one 
side of the hole in the glass—and therefore 
the shot came from the other side of it. If 
the flake marks are evenly spread around the 
hole, the shot was at right angles. If the 
shot is from the right side of the window at 
an angle, most of the flake marks will be on 
the left side of the hole, and vice versa for 
a shot fired from the left. This latter point 
might be a worth while item in tripping up 
some clever murderer firing a shot inside a 
room and claiming that it came from the 
outside. 
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EARTH'S 
FRAGILE 
CHILDREN 


BY HENRY PICOLA 


Mr. Picola is the editor of Vespers, and is founder 
of the International Poetry Shrine. His work has 
appeared in the New York Times, Poetry, Verse 
Craft; over CBS and NBC radio stations. 


GLANCE at the poetry magazines 
shows genuine stardust is found 
within their pages. Poetry springs 

from strong emottion. Poems become trangely 
alive from old but rich experiences. What 
can be more spontaneous, more soul-stirring 
than a message wrung from the human 
heart? Most of the poetry found in news- 
paper columns does not evoke even the 
faintest tingle of deep emotion to go quickly 
through our veins. 

The reader of poetry periodicals always 
finds several poems that are noteworthy. 

How shall we bring true poetry to the 
thousands of poetry lovers who cannot secure 
the magazine at the newsstands? How shall 
we introduce these magazines to those who 
have never known they existed? 

It is for the poets to request editors of 
newspapers to publish poetry culled from the 
all-poetry magazines. This will help immeas- 
urably because newspapers must give credit 
to the magazines from which they select their 
material, and in so doing bring them to the 
attention of their large circulation. It is for 
the poets to stimulate interest for the public 
by forming poetry societies in every city and 
town. These in turn should be publicized in 
newspaper society columns with a cordial in- 
vitation to the public to attend the meetings 
and bring their first efforts for a reading. 

The public will in time be able to cultivate 
a finer taste for poetry, and eventually, to 
appreciate it so much as to be moved to send 
inquiries to newspaper editors for informa- 
tion concerning the source of impressionable 
poems. 

Nothing is so distressing as seeing an in- 
ferior piece of verse under the imposing title, 
“The Best Verse for Today.” It would be 
more digestible, more easily understood, per- 

(Continued on page 60) 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 
Th jomed manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t sent 
back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 

tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 
For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most im- 
portant division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of your last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out for 
less than ten dollars, a small sum to find out 
information that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure at 
articles may prove a famous success at novels. 
We are interested in your own individual prob- 
lem. Let us help you to a firm literary success. 
Write TODAY. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own _ individual 
manuscripts. 


7 ee ee $1.00 
ho Saree 2.00 
Le eer 3.00 
ee Oe eT IIs e550 0 0550100 900 ee 4.00 
4000 to 5000 words.................. 5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 
thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




















Pulp Paper Magazines 


The Avenger, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy. “Novel is by arrangement with author. 
We use short stories, 2000 to 6000 words, with 
strong detective flavor. We pay lc a word, and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Clues-Detective Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. ‘The market here is 
extremely wide. We use novels of 20,000 or 25,000 
words, novelettes of about 10,000 words, and 
short stories of various lengths. We want good, 
strong detective action; with or without woman 
interest; strong emotional appeal if it suits the 
story; plenty of mystery. No particular slant or 
taboos—just really good detective stories. Our 
rates are lc a word, and up, on acceptance.” 


, 19 E. 48th Street, New York 
City Donald A. Wollheim, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. ‘‘We use science- 
fiction of all varieties. Novelettes, from 8000 to 
15,000 words; short stories, from 2500 to 6500 
words. We are on the lookout for off-trail themes 
and new ideas. We are interested in space-pirates, 
scientists’ daughters, or evil Martian villains. We 
want mature writing, thought-provoking ideas. We 
have no objection to psychological, sociological or 
intellectual themes. We do not use straight fan- 
tasy, but we may often seem to come Close to it. 
We do not want any non-fiction. What articles 
we use are all staff-written. Reports are in two 
to four weeks. We pay Y2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Crime Confessions, 1476 Broadway, New York 
City. Lionel White, Editor. Issued monthly. “We 
want fact crime cases running from 4000 to 5000 
words, with art to illustrate. Exposes, rackets 
stories, white slavery, dope, etc. We also want 
editorials on some phase of the crime problem, 
with remedy—1000 words. We pay $5.00 for 
photographs. Reports are within ten days to two 
weeks. We pay 1¥%c a word, acceptance ; 
photos on publication.” 

Crime, Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York 
City. Lionel White, Editor. Issued monthly. “We 
use the same type of material for this magazine as 
we use in Crime Confessions.” 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Paul A. Johnston, Editor. Issued 
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Cosmic Stories, 


on 


weekly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
shorts, 1500 to 7500 words; novelettes, 8000 to 
12,000 words; serials, 20,000 to 60,000 words 
(query first) ; true crime stories, 2500 to 6000 
words (query first). We use crime articles of 
1500 to 3500 words. Reports are in two weeks. 
We pay 1c, and up, on publication.” 


Detective Short Stories, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. ‘‘We use shorts 
up to 7000 words, with or without girl interest, 
preferably off-trail. We want mature, modern copy, 
with emphasis on characterization about equal 
with detective work. Reports are in ten days. 
Payment is Y2c to lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy. “The novel is by arrange- 
ment with author. We want short stories, 2000 
to 4000 words, modern American adventure, with 
American hero, either in this country or other 
country, overcoming big odds to gain his goal. 
Rates are lc a word, and up, on acceptance.” 

Double Detective, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Paul A. Johnston, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We are over- 
stocked at present on all lengths. When we buy 
we use shorts, 1500 to 7500 words; novelettes, 
8000 to 12,000 words; nothing longer. Reports 
are in two weeks. We pay Ic a word, and up, on 
publication.” 

Headquarters Detective, 1476 Broadway, New 
York City. Lionel White, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“We do not use fiction. We want fact crime cases 
running from 4000 to 5000 words, with art to 
illustrate. Exposes, rackets stories, white slavery, 
dope, etc., are themes on which these cases should 
be built. We use editorials of 1000 words on some 
phase of the crime problem, with remedy for the 
problem. We pay $5.00 per picture for all pictures 
used. Reports are within ten days to two weeks. 
We pay 1c a word, on acceptance, photos on 
publication.” 

Inside Detective, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. W. A. Swanberg, Editor. “We use 
short crime material, 500 to 2000 words, which 
gives true names, date, locations. Stress fast action, 
detective work, mystery and suspense. Must have 
unusual angle. We pay 2c a word. On the longer 
material we use photographs.” 
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Mystery Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “Our lead novel is 15,000 
words. The novelettes and short stories can be of 
various lengths. We want strong mystery and 
menace atmosphere, but no sex or sadistic horror 
tales. Lead can be detective or other hero. Woman 
interest or not, depending on story. We pay Ic a 
word, and up, on acceptance.” 

Real Detective, 1476 Broadway, New York City. 
Lionel White, Editor. Issued monthly. “We use 
the same type of material for this magazine as 
we use for Headquarters Detective.” 

Red Mask Detective Stories, 19 E. 48th Street, 
New York City. Jerry Albert, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy. “We use short detective 
stories, 4000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000 words; short novels on assignment only. 
All stories must have highly adult appeal. Reports 
are within two weeks to a month. We pay ac a 
word, and up, on acceptance for regular authors; 
Yc, and up, on publication for others.” 

The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued 
bimonthly; 10c a copy. “The novel is by arrange- 
ment with author. Short stories, from 2000 to 
6000 words with good, fast action; clever tricks. 
Hero is detective or police officer generally, although 
any good detective story is acceptable. Rates are 
lc, and up, on acceptance.” 

Stirring Detective and Western Stories, 19 E. 
48th Street, New York City. Issued bi-monthly ; 


BOOK A ity 


SUCCESS OF THE MONTH: 
THE BLUE GERANIUM, appearing 
under a pseudonym of Dolores Hit- 
chens. This new Inner Sanctum Mys- 
tery has already sold 3,000 copies. 
Watch for others under the author's 
pen name of Dolan Birkley. 


LATEST NEWS: Watch for two 
unusual books to appear next month, 
both based on my ideas—a great 
novel of China, and an off-trail health book. 
about these later. 


LATEST CALLS: Unusual project—publisher desires novel 
with lawyer as hero, something in the style of Cronin's THE 
CITADEL. Write me your qualifications and ideas; contract 
offered on outline ond sample chapters. New $10,000 novel 
and serial competition; the $10,000 prize plus royalties, and 
serial pontoees. Material must be unusually good. Regu- 
lar calls continuing. Write me your ideas. 








Dolores Hitchens 


More 


The work of my authors appears on the lists of such 
houses as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLE- 
DAY-DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON 
& SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 


| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
Scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not yet had books published. The market for first books is 
better now than at any time during the last few years. 

I shall be glad to discuss your book possibilities at no 
obligation to you. 











A ~~ 


FLYING BLIND? 


You might as well FLY without direction 
as WRITE without direction... Your chances 
of coming through the fog and finding a land- 
ing field—by accident—are better than your 
chances of going around in a writing fog and 
landing in the right market .. . by accident. 
Or in ANY market. 


Remember—right now you are at the be- 
ginning of what you hope will be a CAREER 
in writing. I+ is more important now to find 
the direction for that ENTIRE career, than to 
fool around with trial and error attempts— 
an error for you, and a trial for the editor. 











Giving direction to your career is what | have done for 
years; the majority of my sales are for writers aiming 
at markets | selected for them. “You showed me the 
danger of writing the wrong type of story without 
knowing it," writes Israel Ginsberg of New York. "But 
more important to me is that you helped me to find 
my bent in writing. You take personal interest in the 
individual, the understanding of his particular prob- 
lems.’ (FLASH: See the article by my client Marjorie 
Mueller in this issue.) 


Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS WEEK, WOM- 
AN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, and 
other slicks to top-notch action magazines like ARGOSY, 
THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, etc., and into 
other fields represented by ALL STORY, LOVE STORY, 
RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndicates. 


My successful authors told me about themselves when they 
came to me. When you send me your first manuscript, tell 
me all about yourself; the more you tell me, the better will 
| know what markets you are suited for, and how to help 
you reach them in the shortest possible time. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $! for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 


No "collaborations."' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. iz 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 








“Worth the Money” 
‘Worth th 





Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 
indexed than 

ever before. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


. - - has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 
er’s market directory is the 1940 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 


market directory, and the best one ever offered 
= Published April, 1940; revised December, 


This is the eighth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many new 
features suggested by our readers, and improved the 
last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? You need this book 
Study over its contents: 

@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine and 


newspoper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 

Complete continuity requirements of 
radio station buying free lance material. 


@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


every 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1940 copy in on a 
1941 Writer’s Market by paying only $1. The 1941 
edition will not be ready for 5 months. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

00 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1941 Writer’s 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 


00 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of ‘‘The 
age — Market.”’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 


Name * 
Address .. 


City State 


My subscription is [J new [ renewal [ extension 











Writer's Digest is your best 








15c a copy; 90c a year. Jerry Albert, Editor. “We 
use short stories, 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 12,000 words; short novels on assign. 
ment only. All stories must have highly adult 
appeal. Reports are in two weeks to a month. We 
pay 2c a word, and up, on acceptance to regular 
authors; and 2c a word, and up, on publication, 
to others.” 

Stirring Science Stories, 19 E. 48th Street, New 
York City. Donald A. Wollheim, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “This is really 
a dual magazine divided into two sections, one for 
science-fiction and one for fantasy-fiction. We use 
approximately twelve stories in each issue—two 
novelettes of about 8000 words, one in each cate. 
gory. Short stories range from 1000 to 5500 
words. We favor off-trail themes for our science. 
fiction with reasonably mature writing. We do not 
want space-pirate stories or similar hack themes or 
situations. Melodramatic yarns and_ super-fast 
action will not sell us. In fantasy, we range from 
the straight weird tale to humorous or wacky 
Almost anything can go here. But we do 
not want stories smacking too strongly of the ‘true 
occult happening’ type. We use poetry—fantasy 
themes, partial to sonnets. We report within two 
to four weeks. Payment is Y2c a word, on accept- 
ance. 


yarns. 


True, 1501 Broadway, New York City. Horace 
B. Brown, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. 
“We use fact material only in story form, 5000 to 
7000 words. Novelettes, 20,000 words (new price 
of $400 each—flat rate). No articles. We buy 
photographs. Reports are in ten days. We pay 2c 
a word, and up, on acceptance.” 

The Whisperer, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy. “We use short stories, 2000 to 6000 
words, with strong detective flavor. Novel is 
written according to arrangement with author. We 
pay lc a word, and up, on acceptance.” 


Syndicates 

Catholic Features Syndicate, 35 Jersey Street, 
San Francisco, California. John J. O’Rourke, John 
J. Murray, Jr., Editors. ‘““We want features of all 
kinds for publication in Catholic newspapers. 
These must have wholesome outlook, but we do 
not want any pietistic material. We are always 
on the lookout for unusual features. We do not 
want anything over 1500 words. Reports are in 
two weeks. Payment is on percentage basis.” 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. George R. Holmes, 
Editor. “We want spot news, general and scientific 
features and photos. We are not interested in 
fiction, cartoons, poetry, crossword puzzles, medical 
or woman’s page material. Material is bought out- 
right or 50-50 basis on sales.” 

jewish Telegraphic Agency, 1560 Broadway, 
New York City. Boris Smolar, Editor. “We are 
interested in domestic Jewish news, for which we 
pay lc a word, when accepted. Also, we want 
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feature articles on Jewish subjects, each article not 
longer than 1000 words. We pay Ic a word, for 
each article accepted.” 

King Editors’ Features, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 
H. L. Allen, A. R. King, Editors. “We want 
articles on merchandising of universal application 
to all types of retailers—1 to 12 articles of 600 to 
1500 words each. Royalty basis.” 

Hugh Lyons Feature Service, 7149 Constance 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Hugh Lyons, Editor. 
“We want interesting stories about interesting 
people for column, ‘People in the News’ —500 to 
1000 words. Also stories about horses, strange and 
odd stories with photos, for column ‘Mostly About 
Horses —500 to 1000 words. We buy photographs. 
We pay $2.00 to $5.00 per story, on acceptance.” 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West Street, 
New York City. Mrs. A. P. Waldo, Fiction Editor. 
“We want short shorts, 900 to 1000 words. Good 
plots and snappy endings; no crime or gangster 
themes; light, cheerful stories with good dialogue 
get first call. We also want Sunday Page stories, 
3500-word length. We favor young romance and 
require good plot and natural dialogue. We use 
adventure stories occasionally. Controversial slants 
and divorce themes are taboo. Reports are within 
a week to ten days. We pay $5.00 for the short 
short ordinarily ; $25.00 for the page story; both 
on publication.” 

Newspaper Art Features, 366 Parkfield Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ‘“‘We would like to see 
gag ideas for cartoon panels from gag-writers who 
can submit downright funny gags. On any gag 
accepted we pay 25%. Gags must be good and 
not have made the rounds. Please enclose a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope with adequate postage 
when submitting.” 

North Fersey News Bureau, 124 Summer Street, 
Orange, New Jersey. M. G. Stevenson, Editor. 
“We service out-of-state newspapers with New 
Jersey spot news and news features. Any free- 
lance material that is considered must pertain to 
New Jersey subjects. We want queries before 
material is sent to us. We are not interested in 
columns or art. Reports are immediately sent. 
Payment is on a 50-50 basis.” 

Pix-Features Service, P. O. Drawer 618, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. Thomas B. Young, Editor. “We use 
oly the facts concerning crimes (either robbery 
or murder) and demand that photos must always 
be available concerning the cases and which can 
be supplied by the sender. Top rates paid for 
accepted work. Stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must accompany all material. We purchase photo- 
graphs. Reports are immediately sent. Payment is 
by contract in arrangement with author. We also 
are looking for wide-awake men and women who 
have a flare for reporting crime cases which happen 
in their particular vicinity. We can also engage 
men and women to do research work for us in all 
of the Southern and Western States. We are 
always glad to receive a query on facts that might 
be written into articles of the popular reading 
type. All queries and reports are answered imme- 
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Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City ° 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 





back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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How To Write Stories 
That SELL 


- Housewife Finds Escape from 
" ‘Monotony Through Writing 


“Dishes, diapers, housework the monotony of it was 
driving me crazy, I had to 
find a way out and I did, by 
learning the Palmer writing 
technique. Now I earn over $100 
a month from my writing and 
have a maid to do my house- 
work. Many, many thanks for 
your splendid help.’’ This letter 
from a former Palmer student, 
Mrs. J. W. Stofer of Avon, 
Montana, is typical of many in 
the Palmer files—from men and 


women who were helped to es- 
cape from monotonous tasks and 
colorless lives by taking the Pal- 
mer fiction-writing course. 





Obey That Impulse — To Write! 


small 


ices, romances, even the 
stories that edite 


trips, e 
life n 


xperier 
ake 


Your adventures, 
events of your daily 








buy, if you learn how to write them right! That's 
the Palmer course a simple, short-cut meth f ig t 
write salable stories—all Palmer teachers are successf ful fi 1 
writers themselves. They KNOW what editors will buy > 
know how to teach writers to write profitably, as proven "by 24 
years of successful teaching 

RUPERT HUGHES, celebrated author, writes: 





‘Sin ce au- 
e work it is one I 
rresp onden e 






thorship is essentially a 
few arts that can be t 
Institute of Authorship is 
apprentices in the art 

The Palmer Institute, 





National Home Study 
fiction-writing to more 
FREE: “Art of Writing Salable Stories" 
Haven't you a story to tell? Wouldn't you like to write it 
and get paid for it?—Write when you please—live where you 
please. As the prospect is so delightful, the possible rewards so 


yourself to investigate? 
ing stone to success for 
e writers. It will bring you 


great, don’t you think you 
This coupon has beer on tl e 
thou isands of spare ti an 











free of charge or obl laratii yn, the booklet “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories’’ which fully describes the Palmer fiction fica g 
course, and its possi ibilities for YOU ail it TODA 








Palmer Institute, Palmer Building, 
Hollywood, — lh - x 
_ Please send me free copy of ‘‘T 
ies” which gives a full de 


course. I understand this re 
that no salesman will call on me 









Name 


Address 


ovees State 


City 





TYPING IS OUR BUSINESS— 


WE LIVE BY IT. That’s why we satisfy! Every _requiar service 
feature PLUS six-year active gg og Ve est work done 





as reasonably as you could desir We satisfy ie you don't 
40c a 1,000 up to 10 000; 35c thereafter. Book lengths, 
plays, special 


RICHARD & RICHARD 


{The pledge of satisfaction) 
P. ©. Box 1922, Washington, D. C. 








REJECTIONS 


the editor 





Let me read your 
00 words. No novels, no poetry 
and self-addressed envelope with 
money’s worth. 


hurt your reputation with 
Story first. $1.00 up to 5 
Enclose fee, return 1 

script. You will get 


S. M. HUGO 


185 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Stage 


your 














WRITER’s DIGEST 


diately if a stamped self-addressed envelope ; 
enclosed.” 

Southwest Feature Service, P. O. Box 20j5 
Phoenix, Arizona. R. B. Editor. “We ar 
particularly interested in feature material with th 
Southwest flavor in lengths of 500 to 1500 word; 


Jar , 
Perry, 


We do not want fiction nor photographs. Py. 
ment is on arrangement of contract to regula 


contributors.” 


Star Syndicate, 995 E. Rich Street, Columby 
Ohio. Charles Roy Cox, Editor. “We are alway 
open for news ideas for newspapers, magazing 
or radio contest material. Can often collabora: 
with commercial artist or good cartoonist. In such 

furnish ideas to be illustrated. We wan 


cases, we 
contests. Reports are in aboy 


O\ alties.” 


your new ideas for 
72 hours. Pa 
United Feature 


yment js by 
Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd Street 
New York City. Frances Rule, Fiction Editor 
“We are in the market for serial rights to pub 
lished books of popular type, provided they hav 
not had previous serialization. We use love storie, 
adventure stories, and mystery storie 
interest. Fast-moving plot is essential 
60,000 words. We pay a flat rat 
on acceptance.” 


romantic 
with love 
Length 
of $150 for 


about 


serial rights, 


(Continued from page 55) 
haps even more sympathetically received, i 
the editor classified the column as “Vers 
From Readers.” 
It is conceded that most of the little magz- 
zines are edited by capable poets who have 


made a thorough study of the fundamental 
of poetry technique; poet-editors who ar 
prolific with sales of their own books of 


poetry; by writers who have spent years 
mental training with the wisdom of the mas 
ters. These editors are in a position to select 
the good from the mediocre. 

Though tiny and fragile, these poetry 
magazines fill a great need in the field of 
literature. Poets cry out truths in rhyme be: 
cause they must. These voices must be heard 
for they come from the throats of prophets 
These magazines are more than a ripple in 
the pool of second-rate verse; they are giant 
waves with their singing strength 
upon a vast ocean of shoddy verse. 


moving 





List of Poetry Magazines 


Note: Copies of these magazines are kept on 
file at the International Poetry Shrine, 966 E 
25th Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made by the 
founder to all editors and poets who have sent 
early copies to complete the files. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Verse Markets 


Poetry, 232 E. Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
George Dillon, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
wpy; $3.00 a year. The best poetry available 
fom poets living in all parts of the world. Use 
pems of any length. Reports are made within 
two weeks to a month. Payment is high; 25c a 
ine, on publication. 

Poetry Digest, 220 W. 42nd St., New York, N. 
y, Alan F. Pater, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
, copy; $3.00 a year. Only poetry of a high 
standard. The sonnet is appreciated in this maga- 
ine. Pays $1.00 a poem, on publication. Reports 
are made within a month. 

Poetry Presents, P. O. Box 12, Burbank, Calif. 
(. Henry Hicks, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 35c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. Lyrics and sonnets have a 
place here. Pays one dollar a poem. Reports are 
yually made within three weeks. 

Silhouettes. Merged with Poetry Caravan. 

Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington, D. 
(. Hazel and Murray L. Marshall, Editors. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Sonnets in 
the Italian manner only. From eight to ten 
snnets published in each issue. Subject matter 
isnot restricted. Reports made promptly. 

Spirit, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. John 
Gilland Brunini, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 35c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. This mazagine publishes the 
work of poets holding a membership in The Cath- 
dic Poetry Society of America. Membership is 
extended to all irrespective of faith. No limita- 
tion on poem length and subject. Pays 20c a 
line, and reports are made within two weeks. 


Magazines Offering Prizes 


Aerial, 645 South Mariposa, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Byron Dunham, Editor. Not being published at 
the present time. 

American Fireside. Discontinued. 

American Weave, 1559 E. 115th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Loring Eugene Williams and Alice 
Crane Williams, Editors. Issued quarterly; 25c a 
coppy; $1.00 a year. Timely poetry of all types 
ad lengths acceptable. Cash award, one four- 
volume set, one two-volume set, and other numer- 
ous book awards each issue, open to all. Also, 
me yearly award for subscribers only. Reports 
in two weeks. 

Arcadian Life, Caddo Gap, Arkansas, O. E. 
Rayburn, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. Poems of Nature, health and folk- 
ore. Poems up to 32 lines. Payment for verse is 
in prizes only. Reports within two weeks. 

Bard, The, 398 Russell Ave., 
Margaret Ferguson Henderson, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. Here the 
poet finds a great number of sonnets used; love 
ad nature in long poems of 28 lines. Reports 
ae made within two weeks. 

Beat of Wings, 692 “E” Street, San Diego, 


Jackson, Mo. 





61 


Catherine Yoxtheimer, Editor. Issued 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Poems of 
type “A” needed. A directory of writers’ organ- 
izations in the current Uses short fillers 
of interesting facts about poetry and poetry world. 
Reports are made quickly. 

Blue Moon, 1830 “R” Street, N. W., Apt. 81, 
Washington, D. C. Inez Sheldon Tyler, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. Prefer 
short, rhymed poems; a self-addressed stamped 
envelope will bring a sample copy at 50c. Pub- 
lishes more non-subscribers than subscribers, but 
does not furnish free copies. Notifies poet that 
his material is in the issue and he can buy copy 
at 3 for $1.00. Reports are made within a month. 

Bozart-Westminster, Oglethorpe University, Ga. 
Thornwell Jacobs, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. Here are published narra- 
tive poems on current events; up to 61 lines in 
the Winter issue. This magazine needs all types 
of poetry. Also use one story for each number 
and about 3,000 words. Beginning with the new 
year Bozart-Westminster offers six cash prizes in 
honor of Ernest Hartsock; one of $10.00, one for 
$5.00 and four of $2.50 each. Reports are made 
promptly. 

Circle, The. Discontinued. 

Country Bard, The, Staples, Minn. Margarette 
Ball Dickson, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 
copy ; $1.00 a year. Brief poetry of highest stand- 
ards is used and from eight to twelve lines. This 
is the magazine founded by Clarance A. Sharp in 
1918. Rexford Wordsworth Sharp is Managing 
Editor. Does not publish verse anthologues or 
indulge in any poetry rackets. This magazine 
contains a large number of poems and book re- 
views in each issue. Also contest and special forms. 
At present is over-crowded. 

Cycle, 1719 Fairview, Houston, Texas. Lily 
Lawrence Bow, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. Need rhymed verse up to 20 
lines. Reports are made promptly. No payment. 

Driftwind, North Montpelier, Vermont. Walter 
John Coates, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. The magazine is open to non-sub- 
scribing poets; the editor believes fair play re- 
quires that, if he gives publicity to the work of 
poets, they should reciprocate by supporting the 
magazine. Any theme, technique, pattern will be 
used, but suggestive material or sentimental bathos 
will be rejected; no poems returned unless a self- 
addressed stamped envelope is submiited to the 
editor. ‘Type all manuscripts plainly on one side 
of your sheet; place your full name below poem ; 
also your complete address. Do not send more 
than four poems in one offering. Only one poem 
on a page, please.” Reports are made within a 
month. 

Expression, 172 Lawrence Place, Paterson, N. J. 
Elwood Jones, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a 
copy: $2.00 a year. Contributors should send 
ballads, rondeaus, triolets, sonnets, and villanelles. 
Reports are made within a month, 


Calif. 
monthly ; 


issue. 








$200 A WORD!! 


Yes, YOU can actually be paid $200 a word in 
the THRILLING NEW SUPER SUDS CON- 
TEST which offers $100,000 in prizes! And 
that’s not all—countless other contests give you 
thousands of opportunities to win! 


FREE! 

Write NOW for your free copy of “Prize Ideas.” 
Its pages are overflowing with contest news, win- 
ning ideas and winning entries to help you turn 
your spare time into cash and further your 
writing career. Just read what others say: 
“*At last I have succeeded in winning and brought home a 
Buick in the Ivory Soap Contest! Many thanks for 
‘Prize Ideas’ grand suggestions.’”’ (Mrs. Gretta Bultman, 
Denver, Colorado.) 


“‘Your ‘Prize Ideas’ are a kind of contestant’s heart stim- 


ulant—the digitalis that prevents failure!’ (Walter S. 
Goff, Chicago, Illinois.) 
“I received my first copy of ‘Prize Ideas’ and it is 


just what I wanted. I wish I had known of ‘Prize Ideas’ 
last year.’’ (Helen Flamme, Omaha, Ne »braska.) 


Don't Delay— Write Today! 


Our students’ success can also be YOURS! Simr'~ send 
your name and address—a penny postcard will ied 
ask for your FREE copy of ‘‘Prize Ideas.’ 

NOTE: The aggregate winning of the ne lg of nls long-estab- 
lished yan agg hoo ird a million 
dollars in prize it is the only Scnont of Co ntest Writing en- 
dorsed and recommended by two National Contest Judge 


ALL - AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Dept. D-3 Willow Grove, Pa. 








MARY STROTHER CHAMBERS 


Literary Critic 


Author of 30 published stories; 18 years critical experi- 
ence. Associate of F. M. Holly, New York selling agent. 
Fiction, articles and books. Mss. typed. Write for rates. 


7021 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 











POETS 


Sond ge addressed stamped envelope for 1941 PRIZE PRO- 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 

win receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poctry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; be a yea 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, texas 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


WRITERS! My creative rewriting of your stories and books will 
pave the way to success for YOU. My clients write me continu- 
ally that they are selling their work which 1! have profe ssionally 
prepared for publication. I revise, polish, give your we new 
interest and appeal. Returned to you typed and h carbon 
copy, One dollar per a words. ee and return postage 
should accompany manuscrip 


EDITH M. NAILL 


Box 66, Edgerton, Missouri 














SHORT SHORT STORIES WANTED 


1.00 reading and 
My booklet, 


Short short stories considered for placement at $ 
handling fee per short short story up to 2,000 words 


WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, 10c per copy. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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Fantasy, 950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Py 
tanley Dehler Mayer, Editor. Issued quarterly: 
5c a copy; $1.00 a year. Using critical essays 
on poetry, 5000 words; also experimental poetry 
is used constantly. No taboos either of form or 
treatment. Long work is desirable. Short stories 
up to 5000 words, American in setting. Reports 
are made within a month. 

Garret, The, Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohio. Flozay 
Rockwood, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. All types of poetry wanted. Poetry 
up to 50 lines but of a high standard. In this 
magazine the poet finds book reviews and com. 
ments on poets and their work; also fine typo. 
graphy. Reports are made promtply. 


S 
2 


Kaleidograph, 702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, 
Texas. Vaida and Whitney Montgomery, Editors, 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy ; $2.00 a year. Rhymed 
poems up to 16 lines find their way here. Pub. 
lishes all lengths and all types, rhymed and un 
rhymed, but has preference for the brief rhymed 
lyric. Sends one copy of magazine free to con- 
tributors (issue containing contributor’s poem). 
No pay, but offers small prizes monthly and quar. 
terly prizes of $25 cash. Reports promptly. 


Lantern, The, 62 Montague, Brooklyn, New 
York. C. B. MacAllister, Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. All types of 


poetry considered. No pay. Reports are made 
within four weeks. 

Lyric, The, Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. Leigh 
Hanes, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 
a year. Poems of a high standard needed. 

Musings, 4838 Belair Road, Baltimore, Mary- 


land. Margaret Gordon Kuhlmann, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. A large 
variety of poetry patterns published. Here one 
finds sonnets about love, quatrains on friendship, 
cinquains to Nature, and prayers of a rich quali- 

. Reports are made at once. 

Notebook, The, P. O. Box 5804, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
30c a copy; $1.00 a year. News of poets and 
poetry publications ; also poetry contests. All types 
of poetry needed but not long poems. Most of 
the articles are staff written or done on assign- 
ment. Publishes also Modern Bards, a sort of 
club anthology, restricted to members. They get 
3 copies a year, and may be included if work is 
O. K. Dues are $1.50 a year which includes the 
“anthologies” and criticism service. Reports are 
made within two weeks. 

Nuggets, A Magazine of Verse by Children, 70 
N. Bonnie Avenue, Pasadena, California. Mrs. 
Nina Willis Walter, Editor. Issued monthly; 25ca 
copy; $1.00 a year. Need original poems by 
children under sixteen years of age. Age must be 
marked on each poem submitted to the editor. 
Send 25c for a sample copy before sending poetry 
to this magazine. Reports are made within three 
weeks. 


Palms. Discontinued. 
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Parvenu. Out of business. 


Poetry Caravan and Silhouettes, Route 1, 
55, Lakeland, Florida. Etta Josephean Murphy, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. The fine magazine, Silhouettes, merged with 
Poetry Caravan under the splendid leadership of 
Miss Murfey. She wants poetry of all types and 
brief articles from 500 to 1000 words in reference 
to poetry and its related arts. Reports are made 
within three weeks. 

Poet Lore, 30 Winchester St., 
John Heard, Editor. Issued quarterly; $2.00 a 
copy; $6.00 a year. It is the policy of this maga- 
zine to discover new talent, and in this quest the 
editor has presented to the public not very long 
ago, the works of Lenora Speyer, Frances Frost, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin and Mary Carolyn 
Davies. Contributors must send only poems of a 
high standard and should avoid sending material 
which is second rate. Reports are made within 
three weeks. 

Poetry World, 79 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Henry Harrison, Editor. Issued quarterly ; by sub- 
scription only ; $2.00 a year. Poetry on all subjects 
and any length considered. Articles relating to 
poetry are solicited. Reports are made within two 
months. 

Prarie Wings, New Rockford, North Dakota, 
Grace Brown Putnam, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy ; $1.00 a year. Short poems on current 
topics; also sonnets of love. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within two weeks. 

Quickening Seed, 367 Derrer Road, Columbus, 
Ohio. Clarence Lahr Weaver, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. Short poems 
are used on any subject. Short verse of less than 
ten lines desired. Reports are made within three 
months. Prizes given. 

Reflections, 117 East St., Oneonta, N. Y. Mary 
Morgan Hamilton, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. Pleasant themes are used here. 
Do not send anything of a morbid nature. The 
new issue contains several sonnets. Reports are 
made within two weeks. 

Scimitar and Song, Jonesboro, North Carolina. 
built around a central theme which the editor 
Laura Thomas McNair, Editor. This magazine is 
believes brings enthusiastic response from readers. 
In the latest issue, Mrs. McNair has fashioned 
some excellent material about the Fall season. 
Reports are made within three weeks. 

Skylines, discontinued ; but unexpired subscrip- 
tis are under the care of Margaret Gordon 
Kuhlmann, editor of Musings. 


Box 


Boston, Mass. 


Step Ladder, 4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Flora W. Seymour, Editor. Issued monthly, 
except July and August ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. 


Lyrics up to 16 lines. Prefer short poems like the 
quatrain. The latest issue contains an article on 
“Japanese Verse Forms ; one on Thomas Jefferson’s 
Books,” and a visit to Mexico under the title, 
“Mexican Medley.” Reports within two weeks on 
manuscripts. 


Writer’s Digest is 
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WANT YOUR WORK SOLD? 


Or Just Criticized? 


If you want a “critic” to read your work and tell 
you all the things he can find wrong with it do 
not send it to me. 

Fault could be found with most of the material 
you read in print. But someone received cash 
for it. 

If you need a salesman, whose only interest in 
your work is its salability, I want to hear from 
you. I haven’t any course or collaboration to 
sell you. I sell manuscripts, not criticisms. 

A postcard will bring you my MAGAZINE 
MAP showing my exact location in relation to 
more than four hundred editorial checkbooks. 
On the reverse side you will find all the details 
of how I sell. 

It is possible that your work has been rejected 
simply because you did not offer it to the editor 
who would have bought it promptly. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East Thirty-ninth St. New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to edtors. 








CLAIRE LEONARD 


CONSTRUCTIVE PLAY GRITICISM 


NEW PLAYWRIGHTS 


15 Years Broadway Theatrical Background. 
Reading and report, $5. Reading and detailed report, $10. 


1 West 103rd Street New York City 














SONG POEM WRITERS 


Write for free inspiring book- 

let outlining opportunities for 

amateur songwriters. Remark- 
able changes in music industry give new writ- 
ers more chance than ever before. 


ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 


Dept. 14, 7608 Reading, .Cincinnati, 
“Write for 


SONGWRITERS sreits.fe: 


Write today for your copy of the new Free Book THE KEY TO 
YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING— 


Submit your ORIGINAL foxas AND SONG POEMS for our free ex- 
amination. NO OBLIGA 
RECORDING — PUBLISHING — ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 


Recent songs placed under yo contracts—BLUE ROSES—HOLLY- 
NOOD MOON—MIDNIGHT MADN 3, and ers. 





Ohio 








Salem, Indiana 








VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Dept. 1, 
SONG 


SEND US YOUR Forms! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send = original 
~ at once for our proposition and F Rhyming 
ictionary. 
RICHARD BROS. 
25 Woods Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL 
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Talaria, 500 Palace Theatre Bldg., Cincinnatj 
FEATURE WRITERS WANTED! Ohio. B. Y. Williams, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 35¢ 
We have a call from a newly organized Newspaper a copy, $1.00 a year. Poems of 28 to 50 lines: 
ST ee Roc article Wetting Made Eas preferably love sonnets and quatrains about Na. | 
to act as local correspondents and to work on assignment. ture. Reports are made promptly. 
They also want stories, photos, and cartoons. Write for : Sg i 
details. Verse Craft, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
THE GAGNON COMPANY Inc Lawrence Wilson Neff, Editor. Issued bi-monthly, 
s *é except July-August; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year, 
541 S. Spring St. Dept. oe Aaaates, Gel. The freakish poems are rejected instantly. Sonney} Th 
\ % teens dete 0 ee cee Ot Gate. Ge love and short lyrics are solicited but prefer the latter Si 
something special for you! A feature of the magazine is the cash payment of ; 
50c a line up to $10.00 for the best poem pubf w! 
— ar EI ae lished in each number, 25c a line up to $5.00 forf we 
the second, and a book of poems for the third: no 
AS OLD also cash prizes of $2.00 for best line or couplet, TI 
and $1.00 for second. All awards are based uponf a¢ 
AS TIME~ ballots of readers. Pages of this magazine are ul 
open to new talent as well as established poets 
Reports are made within two months. int 
Vespers: a Magazine of Beautiful Poetry, Pater. ha 
son, New Jersey. Edited by Henry Picola. Issued 
quarterly, 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. Contributor 
are urged to purchased a sample copy at 50c be. 
fore submitting their manuscripts for a reading § Ja 
Although the poetry of nationally known poets are Si 
used, new writers with unusual talent are wel 
comed. Cash prizes are given away each year, Ai 
Reports are made within two weeks. as 
Voices, 45 E. 55th St., New York City. Harold ar 
Vinal, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 be 
a year. The better poets find their poems pub fo 
lished here because their products are not love. co 
sick sonnets. Poetry which conveys a message in vi 
powerful words. Reports are made within two 
weeks. Js 
Westward, 990 E. 14th St., San Leandro, Calif. e 
T Ww 7 S E S E Cc R E T S Hans A. Hoffman, Editor. Issued monthly; 25ca : 
copy ; $2.50 a year. Sonnets, short, rhymed poems 
for used here extensively. In the current issue, an se 
BE TTER LIVING article by Frances Rider describes her impressions ks 
after a visit to a large State hospital for the insane. ” 
ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings Here she found poetry written by some of the i 
ase alia te Guts whe teak te tne inmates ; also one girl who was later cured by a 
Genie Gli ter Ges Section of thas village doctor. The article is a human document 
: ? 5 ; called, “Letter From My Valley.” This magazine ° 
See faculties, and in the mastering of publishes one story a month of about 3,000 words. 
the daily obstacles of life. Reports are made within one week. “| 
The International Organization of Wings, Box 332, Mill Valley, California. Stanton] FP: 
Rosicrucians will be happy to receive A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
the requests of those who believe that $1.00 a year. Prefer rhymed poems up to 50 lines. ar 
worthiness and sincerity determine the Real sonnets on any theme find their way into re 
right for one to have such wisdom; to print. Reports on manuscripts are made within Se 
them, a copy of ‘‘The Secret Heritage,” three weeks. sn 
a fascinating book, will be given with- R 
out price. Let this book guide you to FIRST SWALLOWS of 
the conservative plan whereby you may The 4th annual writer’s conference conducted a 
widen your scope of Personal Power. by the University of New Hampshire will be held 
Address: Scribe O.A.D. at Durham, August 3-14, under the direction of M 
Professor Carroll S. Towle. : 
The RosIcRUCIANS (AMORC) i W. Taylor of Western State College at Gun- “s 
ROSICRUCIAN PARK SAN JOSE,CALIF. nison, Colo., advises that this college will conduct in 
er & Giseneus Gaenemtavene a Writer’s wap sometime during the sum vn 
mer, and details will be forthcoming. 7" 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 2 
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FORUM 


NUNWI\— 
The Angel is a Detective 
Sir: 

The new detective magazine is The Angel. It 
will have a lead short novel of about 25,000 
words, which will be assigned; and a number of 
novelettes and shorts, all lengths up to 10,000. 
The lead novel will of course feature the char- 
acter The Angel. The other stories will be reg- 
ular detective yarns. 

Off-trail plots will be preferred in these. 
interest okay, but no sex for its own sake. 
half cent a word on acceptance. 

Rosert O. Errsman, Ed. Dir. 
Newsstand Publications Inc., 
330 W. Forty-second Street, New York. 











Girl 
One 





Just Lying 
Sir: 

Not “All This Pioneer Material’? mentioned by 
Aileen W. Jean Blanc is just “lying around loose” 
as you comment. Some of it, alas, is just lying, 
and the writer who plans to make use of it should 
be wary if he places any value on his reputation 
for truth and authenticity. I don’t want to dis- 
courage this Idaho lady, but somebody has ob- 
viously been feeding her “big windies.” 

Hickok not only was never married to Calamity 
Jane, but (except in the movie) they were not 
even sweethearts. So the slippers that the old 
Irish Major’s wife wore to their wedding will 
hardly do to walk any authentic writing in. 

“Also where I can get to her,” says A. W. JB., 
“is the last wife of Billy the Kid’—but the plain, 
known, historical fact is that Billy the Kid was 
never married. The more that kind of pioneer 
material is neglected, the better. 

S. Omar BarRKER, 


Tecolotenos, N. M. 
® How now, Aileen ?—Ed. ecolotenos 





“l'll Curl Her Hair .. .” 
Friends: 

I am a member and Secretary of the Quill Club, 
an organization of just nine members, all of whom 
reside in the San Juan Basin in New Mexico. 
Several of our members are successful writers in a 
small field, but we are especially proud of Orval 
Ricketts, president of our club who has a book 
of poems entitled, “Songs of the Navajo Country,” 
just off The University of New Mexico press. 

I always read your forum first, and when the 
March number arrived today, I just couldn’t resist 
taking issue with one statement I found there. 
Now I have been born and raised in New Mexico, 
my parents were pioneers, their parents homestead- 
ing a part of the land where the city of Roswell 


now stands. My Dad knew Billy the Kid per- 
Hye Writer’s Digest, 22 fot ath St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published ~ Ss the 
00 the year. Vol. 2 21, No. 5. Entered as second class matter, Apri 1921, 








THE WRITER’S YEAR BOOK 1941 
Offers You 


80 full-packed pages of fresh 


Ideas and Inspiration 


FORTY places where a free-lance writer can live 
in a veritable Eden for "$1.00 A DAY IN 
U.S. A." 


HOW Steve Fisher beat the literary game and 
soared from Navy yarn-spinner to novelist, 
scenarist, and successful story-writer in "The 


Literary Roller Coaster." 


WHYS and WHEREFORES of Daisy Bacon and 
with LOVE STORY 


her amazing success 

Magazine . . . in “Cobbler's Child,” by 
A. M. Mathieu and ‘Love Story," by Daisy 
Bacon. 


WHETHER or not a free-lancer should go to 
Manhattan . . . in “New York—Should | 
Come?" by Henry Kuttner. 


THE WAY stories are blueprinted ... in “That's 
How Stories Are Born," by Russell Gray. 


WHERE to market cartoons . .. in “Sadie 
Ain't No Lady,” by Charles McCormack. 


WHAT constitutes a Salable Detective Story 
in "The Personality of a Detective 


Story," by John Nanovic. 

HOW to Make the Most of Background and 
Local Color . .. in “As Big As All Out- 
doors," by William Byron Mowre. 


ANSWERS to all questions about selling books, 
and a complete list of all book publishers 
with the editorial requirements, and address 
of each. 


Also a Complete Galaxy of Chain 
Publishers and Their Titles 


o 


A 48 PAGE WRITER'S NOTE BOOK included as an 
extra special free gift with every copy of ‘‘The 
Writer's 1941 Year Book. 


on sale now at all newsstands 
35 cents the copy 
or sent postpaid for the same price 


THE WRITER'S 1941 YEAR BOOK 
Published by WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 


Monthly. 
at the Post Office, S.A. 





Cia., O., U.S.A 
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Sells Column to 
Newspaper 


“The success which has so recently 


and surprisingly come to me is due to 
your training I tendered to a news 
paper editor column, ‘HOW TO DE 
VELOP YOUR PERSONALITY : 
Imagine my surprise and delight when 
he bought the column, with enthusiasm 
He wants to get syndication. (The col 
umn runs daily except Sunday.) I can- 


not express my st tude for your help.’ 





Delia R. Root 
491 S. Transit St 
Lockport, N. Y 


“How do I get my Start 
as a Writer?" 
.... HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. Con- 
spicuous success has come to both young and old 
writers. 


Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get 
busy and write. 
Gain experience, the ‘‘know how.’’ Understand how to 


use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
caper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 

ethod is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . helping them gain thei 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100 


Learn To Write By WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
author or to study his sty. We don’t give you rules 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to ex; 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
home, on your own time. 

Each week your receive actual 


for 
sea- 
you 
that 
ana 
ress 
own 


newspaper-type assignments 


as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily our 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it 


that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach 
You can see where you are going 


When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real 




















reason for the rejection; they have 
mo time to waste giving constructive 
The 'N I. A. tells you where you are 
e N. ° ° y u 
wrong and why, and shows you what to NOTICE 
do about it. Men 21 to 35 
A Chance To Test No need to hesi- 
Yourself writing ability 
even though you 
Our unique writing Aptitude Test tells are of conscription 
whether you possess the fundamental age I agrees 
qualities necessary to successful writing to refund in full 
—acute observation, dramatic instinct, | the tuition of any 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking one accepted as a 
this test. It’s free. Just mail the coupon student, who is 
below and see what our Editors think | subsequently call- 
about you. Newspaper Institute of ed for military 
Amerca, One Park Avenue, New York service. 
(Founded 1925.) 
eee seaceee 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
° tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warrer’s Dicest, April. 
iss 
Me. >} ————_______ - - —_— 
Mr. 
Address _ at ee ee ee = 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 7A561) 


beak 
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sonally, while Pat Garrett the famous sheriff was a 
witness to the wedding of my parents at Roswell, 
in 1882. This writer says she has access to the 
last wife of Billy the Kid. The party who claims 
to be such a person as any wife of this famous 
bandit, is certainly an imposter, for it is one of 
the most outstanding characteristics of Billy the 
Kid, that he let the women strictly alone. There 
was a story of his having paid court to the sister 
of his bosom friend, Pete Maxwell, but this was 
just a story, and was never told only as a rumor. 
But according to New Mexico history, and the 
word of mouth history, told by persons who knew, 


Billy the Kid died a bachelor, and a very young 
bachelor at that, there being twenty-one notches 
on his gun, one man for every year of his life, 


with five Indians he deemed not worthy of doing 
that much labor to record. It was western eti- 
quette to so record killings in that day in the west, 
and Billy the Kid’s gun was considered his offi- 
cial record of his exploits. He was never married. 

Another thing I have read several times that 
I know is an erroneous statement, is that Uncle 
Billy Antrim, stepfather of Billy the Kid, was a 
drunken brawler. I knew the old man when I 
was a youngster, he often visited at our home, 
and he was no drunk. 

As to pioneer material, I could tell this party 
some tales that would curl her hair, some of 
which I took part in. I knew Black Jack Ketchum, 
he took dinner at our home when he and Dad 
were doing a horse trade. We learned later the 
horse was stolen property, but we never dreamed 
the convincing stranger was a highwayman. He 
was not all bad. He was hanged, but he was a 
gentleman when he wanted to, which happened 
frequently when he wished to pose as a cattle 
buyer, or ranchman traveling through, and he 
needed a stopping place. 

To me writing is the most fascinating game 
I have ever tried. The field is enormous. 

Mary Hupson BROTHERS, 
Box 236, Farmington, New Mexico. 


Comic Strip Synopses 
Sir: 

We are in urgent need of synopses of approxi- 
mately 500 words for complete adventures of the 
features currently appearing in Lightning Comics 
and Super Mystery Comics. 

These synopses should contain strong menace 
and some girl interest. Ideas should be juvenile 
and not too complicated. Material must be type 
for visual appeal. 

Payment on acceptance: $5.00 to $10.00. 

Authors should study magazines in question for 
special powers of different characters. 

Material is especially needed for Magno Vulcan, 
Flash Lightning, Marvo the Magician, Whiz Wil- 
son, Black Spider, Buckskin Blake, etc. 

No war material desired. 

FREDERICK GARDENER, Editor, 
Magazine Publishers, Inc., 
67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Aprit, 1941 


Announcing 1941's Biggest Writing Contest 


$9000.00 in Prizes 


FOR WRITERS WHO DESERVE HELP 


I am trying to find America’s outstanding new writers of promise and am willing to 
read copy fifteen hours a day to do it! That is why I am offering $5000.00 worth 
of writing help to those of you whose work shows you have the greatest chance of 
reaching the top. 

Remember, smooth-paper, book, and pulp-paper editors refer new writers to me for 
help. I sell BETTER THAN ONE OUT OF THREE OF ALL SCRIPTS I SUB- 
MIT TO PUBLISHERS. During 1940 I sold fifty stories for one new writer; sent 
another, whom I’d started selling, over $10,000.00 for stories sold; started many 
others selling. I raised ‘rates for established professionals, shunted many from low- 
paying pulps to top-paying slicks! 

It is to find similarly promising writers that I am offering these prizes. I can’t “find” 
you unless I see your work; so I am offering $2500.00 worth of critical help during 
April, an equal amount in May to give you a chance to reach the top. Don’t lose out 
by waiting until the last minute to send me a script. By entering the contest NOW 
you have a chance to win a prize during April and can enter another script during 
May if you desire. 


TEN PRIZES TOTALLING $2500.00 EACH MONTH — $5000.00 
WORTH OF PRIZES IN ALL TO BEGINNING WRITERS 


Any script sent me during April will automatically be entered in the April contest, any script 
sent during May will be entered in the May contest. Simply mail me your script (book-length, 
short story, article) accompanied by the regular criticism fee. YOU are eligible for one of 
the following prizes: 


Ist Prize: Free criticism of 600,000 words during 1941......... Value $600.00 
2nd Prize: Free criticism of 500,000 words during 1941......... Value $500.00 
3rd Prize: Free criticism of 400,000 words during 1941......... Value $400.00 
4th Prize: Free criticism of 300,000 words during 1941......... Value $300.00 
5th Prize: Free criticism of 200,000 words during 1941......... Value $200.00 

TOTAL VALUE OF BEGINNER'S PRIZES EACH MONTH........ $2000.00 


TO THOSE WHO HAVE SOLD BUT NEED HELP 


Writers who have sold stories, articles or books are eligible for one of the following prizes. Send me your script 
accompanied by regular criticism fee telling me what you have sold, and it will be automatically entered. You 
may enter either the April or May contest—or both. 


Ist Prize: One full year of free collaboration................. Value $240.00 
2nd Prize: Six full months of free collaboration................ Value $120.00 
3rd Prize: Four full months of free collaboration............... Value $ 80.00 
4th Prize: Two full months of free collaboration............... Value $ 40.00 
5th Prize: One full month of free collaboration............... Value $ 20.00 


TOTAL VALUE OF PRIZES FOR SELLING WRITERS, EACH MONTH $500.00 


There you are! A total of $5000.00 worth of FREE ge help. To get your share of the $2500.00 being offered 
during April be sure to send your script in NOW. No submission postmarked after midnight, April 30th, will be 
eligible for the April contest. 


FEES: For detailed criticism and revision suggestions: $3.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 for 
2000 to 5000 words; 75¢ per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words For book-lengths the fee for full criticism 
is 60c per thousand words up to fifty thousand words, and 50c per thousand thereafter. The work of pro- 
fessional writers is handled on the usual agency basis of 10% commission on sales. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score of literary, smooth-paper 
and all-fiction magazines 


10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best imtreduction when writing advertisere, 
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Sells Column to 
Newspaper 


“The success which has so recently . 
and surprisingly come to me is due to 
senceres to a news- 


your training. I 

paper editor, a col HOW TO 
VELOP YOUR PERSONALITY 2 
Imagine my surprise and delight when 
he bought the column, with enthusiasm 
He wants to get syndication. (The col- 
umn runs daily except Sunday.) I can- 


not express my gratitude for your help 
Delia L. R. Root 
491 S. Transit St 
Lockport, N. Y 


“How do I get my Start 
as a Writer?” 
.... HERE'S THE ANSWER. 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.’”’” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. Con- 
spicuous success has come to both young and old 


writers. 

Where to begin, then? 
busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘“‘know how. 
use words. Then you can construct the 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 

ethod 1s today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . helping them gain thei 
first little checks of $35, $50, $100 


Learn To Write By WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
author or to study his sty. We don’t give you rules 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to ex; 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
home. on your own time. 

Each week your receive actual 





There is no surer way than to get 
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Understand how 
word-buildings 


for 
sea- 
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that 
and 
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newspaper-type assignments 


as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them_under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “feel” of it, 


that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach 
You can see where you are going 


When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real 














reason for the rejection; they have 
mo time to waste giving constructive 
a a LA 1! h 
e N. . . tells you where you are 
wrong and why, and shows you what to NOTICE 
do about it. Men 21 to 35 
A Chance To Test No need to hesi 
tate to test your 
Yourself writing ability 
even though you 
Our unique writing Aptitude Test tells are of conscription 
whether you possess the fundamental age, N.I.A agrees 
qualities necessary to successful writing to refund in full 
—acute observation, dramatic instinct, the tuition of any 
imagination, ete. You'll enjoy taking | One accepted as a 
this test. It’s free. Just mail the coupon | student, who is 
below and see what our Editors think | subsequently call- 
about you. Newspaper Institute of | ed for military 
Amerca, One Park Avenue, New York service, 
(Founded 1925.) 
. s 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 

end me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 


° tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warter’s Dicest, April. 
Miss 
Mrs. > ——_—_—_—_____—__ - ——$$$______—_—. _ 
Mr 


Address - 
(All cormenpendenes confidential. 


head 


No salesman will call. 7A561) 
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sonally, while Pat Garrett the famous sheriff was a 
witness to the wedding of my parents at Roswell, 
in 1882. This writer says she has access to the 
last wife of Billy the Kid. The party who claims 
to be such a person as any wife of this famous 
bandit, is certainly an imposter, for it is one of 
the most outstanding characteristics of Billy the 
Kid, that he let the women strictly alone. There 
was a story of his having paid court to the sister 
of his bosom friend, Pete Maxwell, but this was 
just a story, and was never told only as a rumor. 
But according to New Mexico history, and the 
word of mouth history, told by persons who knew, 
Billy the Kid died a bachelor, and a very young 
bachelor at that, there being twenty-one notches 
on his gun, one man for every year of his life, 
with five Indians he deemed not worthy of doing 
that much labor to record. It was western eti- 
quette to so record killings in that day in the west, 
and Billy the Kid’s gun was considered his offi- 
cial record of his exploits. He was never married. 

Another thing I have read several times that 
I know is an erroneous statement, is that Uncle 
Billy Antrim, stepfather of Billy the Kid, was a 
drunken brawler. I knew the old man when | 
was a youngster, he often visited at our home, 
and he was no drunk. 

As to pioneer material, I could tell this party 
some tales that would curl her hair, some of 
which I took part in. I knew Black Jack Ketchum, 
he took dinner at our home when he and Dad 
were doing a horse trade. We learned later the 
horse was stolen property, but we never dreamed 
the convincing stranger was a highwayman. He 
was not all bad. He was hanged, but he was a 
gentleman when he wanted to, which happened 
frequently when he wished to pose as a cattle 
buyer, or ranchman traveling through, and he 
needed a stopping place. 

To me writing is the most fascinating game 


I have ever tried. The field is enormous. 
Mary Hupson BroruHers, 
Box 236, Farmington, New Mexico. 


Comic Strip Synopses 
Sir: 

We are in urgent need of synopses of approxi- 
mately 500 words for complete adventures of the 
features currently appearing in Lightning Comics 
and Super Mystery Comics. 

These synopses should contain strong menace 
and some girl interest. Ideas should be juvenile 
and not too complicated. Material must be type 
for visual appeal. 

Payment on acceptance: $5.00 to $10.00. 

Authors should study magazines in question for 
special powers of different characters. 

Material is especially needed for Magno Vulcan, 
Flash Lightning, Marvo the Magician, Whiz Wil- 
son, Black Spider, Buckskin Blake, etc. 

No war material desired. 

FREDERICK GARDENER, Editor, 
Magazine Publishers, Inc., 
67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Aprit, 1941 


Announcing 1941's Biggest Writing Contest 


$9000.00 in Prizes 


FOR WRITERS WHO DESERVE HELP 


I am trying to find America’s outstanding new writers of promise and am willing to 
read copy fifteen hours a day to do it! That is why I am offering $5000.00 worth 
of writing help to those of you whose work shows you have the greatest chance of 
reaching the top. 

Remember, smooth-paper, book, and pulp-paper editors refer new writers to me for 
help. I sell BETTER THAN ONE OUT OF THREE OF ALL SCRIPTS I SUB- 
MIT TO PUBLISHERS. During 1940 I sold fifty stories for one new writer; sent 
another, whom I’d started selling, over $10,000.00 for stories sold; started many 
others selling. I raised‘rates for established professionals, shunted many from low- 
paying pulps to top-paying slicks! 

It is to find similarly promising writers that I am offering these prizes. I can’t “find” 
you unless I see your work; so I am offering $2500.00 worth of critical help during 
April, an equal amount in May to give you a chance to reach the top. Don’t lose out 
by waiting until the last minute to send me a script. By entering the contest NOW 
you have a chance to win a prize during April and can enter another script during 
May if you desire. 


TEN PRIZES TOTALLING $2500.00 EACH MONTH — $5000.00 
WORTH OF PRIZES IN ALL TO BEGINNING WRITERS 


Any script sent me during April will automatically be entered in the April contest, any script 
sent during May will be entered in the May contest. Simply mail me your script (book-length, 
short story, article) accompanied by the regular criticism fee. YOU are eligible for one of 
the following prizes: 


Ist Prize: Free criticism of 600,000 words during 1941......... Value $600.00 
2nd Prize: Free criticism of 500,000 words during 1941......... Value $500.00 
3rd Prize: Free criticism of 400,000 words during 1941......... Value $400.00 
4th Prize: Free criticism of 300,000 words during 1941......... Value $300.00 
5th Prize: Free criticism of 200,000 words during 1941......... Value $200.00 

TOTAL VALUE OF BEGINNER'S PRIZES EACH MONTH........ $2000.00 


TO THOSE WHO HAVE SOLD BUT NEED HELP 


Writers who have sold stories, articles or books are eligible for one of the following prizes. Send me your script 
accompanied by regular criticism fee telling me what you have sold, and it will be automatically entered. You 
may enter either the April or May contest—or both. 


Ist Prize: One full year of free collaboration................. Value $240.00 
2nd Prize: Six full months of free collaboration................ Value $120.00 
3rd Prize: Four full months of free collaboration............... Value $ 80.00 
4th Prize: Two full months of free collaboration............... Value $ 40.00 
5th Prize: One full month of free collaboration............... Value $ 20.00 


TOTAL VALUE OF PRIZES FOR SELLING WRITERS, EACH MONTH $500.00 


There you are! A total of $5000.00 worth of FREE matting help. To get your share of the $2500.00 being offered 
during April be sure to send your script in NOW. No submission postmarked after midnight, April 30th, will be 
eligible for the April contest. 


FEES: For detailed criticism and revision suggestions: $3.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 for 
2000 to 5000 words; 75¢ per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. For book-lengths the fee for full criticism 
is 60c per thousand words up to fifty thousand words, and 50c per thousand thereafter. The work of pro- 
fessional writers is handled on the usual agency basis of 10% commission on sales. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score of literary, smooth-paper 
and all-fiction magazines 


10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best istreduction when writing advertisere, 
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DOLE HALL 


Here dwell both 
staff and Confer- 


ence members. 





THE OLIVET WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
AT OLIVET, MICHIGAN 


JULY 20th to AUGUST 2nd 
Offers 
To men and women who desire to make progress 
in the field of writing— 
Two weeks of intensive study under the friendly 
guidance and council of a group of distin- 
guished American and English authors. 
A post card request will bring you the 1941 
bulletin listing the new staff and describing the 
new methods of procedure to be introduced 
into the 1941 conference. 
Address 


ROBERT G. RAMSAY 


Olivet College Olivet, Michigan 











HAVE YOU A PLAY... 


. full-length, preferably a comedy? 
I'd like to read it! Fullest personal anal- 
ysis and criticism rendered. No punches 
pulled. Also rewriting suggestions and 
marketing aid if worth it. Write for full 
particulars. 


REUBEN HANSER 


9609 66th Avenue Forest Hills, N. Y. 











YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


Today I received a $4.80 check. Sounds small? But it was 
my 10% on a poem one of my pupils sold to the Saturday 
Evening Post. For 25 years, | have taught poets, versifiers, 
song-writers, how to perfect their verses and get the fullest 
returns from them, including my work as instructor in 
Versification at New York University. Most of my work 
with private pupils, who range from beginners to Pulitzer 
Prize winners, is done by_correspondence. My The Glory 
Road, Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook 
are now standard. Why neglect longer the many profits 
from versification? Rates reasonable, considering how pre- 
cisely my work answers your needs, Write today. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 
341 W. 23rd Street After May 1: Bozenkdill, 
New York, N. Y. Delanson, N. Y. 


MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY AGENT 


after twenty years in New York, is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 

















articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 
Send for circular 


SAN FRANCISCO 





535 GEARY STREET 





“Click” Wiil Use 1,000 Worders 
Sir: 

We are pleased to inform you that Click re. 
cently reopened its New York Office at 551 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Though our magazine will continue to be pub. 
lished in Philadelphia, the function of the New 
York Office is to provide a point of contact for 
gathering picture and story material. 

In connection with our newly-inaugurated series 
of short-short stories, we are interested in receiy. 
ing stories of approximately 1000-word length. 
We prefer material which has an entertainment 
background covering, for example, Broadway, Hol- 
lywood, etc. 

We are requesting that all stories be sent for 
consideration to the Philadelphia office of Click, 
at 400 North Broad Street. 

FREDERICK ARKUS, 
New York Editor, Click. 





“Slight Eggageration" 
Sir: 

The March issue of Wrirer’s Dicest carries a 
report that Your Guide Publications, Inc., and the 
Astro Distributing Corp., have died an untimely 
death and our publications have been discontinued. 

On the contrary, we are very much alive and 
expanding. We are putting out a new quarterly, 
Your Guide, and our older books, Sex Guide, 
Marriage Guide, For Married People Only, As- 
trology Guide and Your Personal Astrology have 
been, in many cases, increased in issues-per-year. 

I hope you will print a correction of the report 
in your next issue. We are very willing to re- 
ceive manuscripts from qualified writers among 
your readers. 

Jutes Carter Sattman, Editorial Director, 
Your Guide Publications, Inc., 
114 E, 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Radio Dramas Wanted by NBC 
Sir: 

The program “Deadline Dramas” is presented 
on Sundays, 10:30-11:00 P. M., EST., over the 
NBC Red Network. Ireene Wicker and Robertson 
White, through years of cooperation in radio 
broadcasting, have evolved a technique of ex- 
temporaneous dramatizing which enables them to 
make this broadcast entertaining, interesting and 
original. 

Members of the radio audience are requested 
to write a 25-word situation and send it to “Dead- 
line Dramas,” NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, New York. Two such abbreviated plots are 
used on each show and are worth $25 each to the 
fortunate radio listener who submitted them. The 
miniature plots are judged on three simple bases— 
originality, adaptability and dramatic possibilities. 
William Fadiman is the master of ceremonies. 
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APRIL, 


Thank you for the copy of Writser’s Dicgsr, 
which we have read with interest and have brought 
to the attention of the Magazine Section of our 
Press Department. 

We have forwarded similar information to one of 
your readers, W. A. Pringle, whose original query 
prompted your letter to us. 

A. L. BARNARD, 
National Broadcasting Co., 
R. C. A. Building, Radio City, 
New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

I am writing to request you to get in touch 
with Mr. Silberkleit of Columbia Publications, 
Inc., to aid in a collection. 

The stories for which payment has been 
promised were published in June and November 
and it would seem that more than sufficient time 
has elapsed to warrant their payment. However 
in the past, I have waited as long as a year and 
a half for a remittance and received it only then 
due to a prompting from your office. 

Joun LocxknartT, 
8553'% Alcott Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


We are advised that Columbia is making every 
effort to pay up. How many Dicest readers 
are owed money by Columbia, or its subsidiaries, 
past or present?—Ed. 


1941 





REMEMBER THIS 


Our business is founded upon the simple prin- 
ciples of honesty and service. 


This double-barreled policy is good for us, and 
it is good for you. It brings to you 


Sales 
Honest Reports 
Constructive Criticism 
Prompt Service 

at the extremely moderate rates of $1 for each 


3000 words or fraction thereof up to 40,000 words 
and $15 for any length above. 


It brings to us increased business, the satisfac- 
tion of work well done and such appreciative com- 
ments as these: ‘How can you do it? You give 
three times more help than agents who charge three 
times your fees." "A third sale to that market—lI 
can't believe it." "Thrilled with the check—the 
market | wanted!" "Il had begun to think it was im- 
possible to get personal, individualized help from 
an agent. You proved it possible!" 


If you want returns, try us. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















WRITERS! 





Maintain perfect contact with your progress at all 
times whether the job consists of two, ten, ten 
| thousand words, or more. Eliminate the delay and 
| distraction of word counting, abolish calculated 
| margins, lines per page, etc. WORDOMETER re- 
| lieves you of such duties faithfully and efficiently. 
It dissolves grammatical combinations, digests iden- 
tations and quotations, absorbs slip of the key and 
hyphenated words, and winds up with you—not 
one word short—not one word over—but right on 





| 102-3 GOKEY BUILDING 
| 
| 


‘Why Count Words? Just Type Them! 





Wordometer Makes the New Typeuniter Modern | 


TYPISTS! 


HOW MANY WORDS HAVE YOU TYPED TODAY? ARE YOU SURE? HOW DO | 
YOU KNOW? WHEN | FINISH THIS ITEM, I'LL KNOW EXACTLY HOW MANY 
I'VE TYPED—AND WITHOUT COUNTING! A MERE GLANCE AT THE 
WORDOMETER IS ALL THAT IS NECESSARY. 


the button! There are no extra keys to punch. 


The price of WORDOMETER is also a feature, 
being based on its need by the struggling begin- 
ner as well as the successful veteran. We will 
furnish WORDOMETER on the new machine of 
your choice, or if you prefer, install it on your 
present equipment. Details on request. Specify your 
preference. If a trade-in machine is involved, 
please state its make, model, and serial number. 


WORDOMETER COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


_) 
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PLAN FOR WRITING A NOVEL! — 


Here is a day by day plan to guide the beginning novel- 
ist through the production of a novel, from note-taking 
through plotting to actual writing and final revisions. 
The fifteen specific sections include Organizing the Novel 
Project into a definite, easy to follow plan; Finding and 
Expandin the Idea; Assembling the Cheracters; lan- 
ning the Background; Plotting Soundly; Making Up the 
Chapters, ete., ete. Guidance as you write. A novel is 
the quickest way to literary success, and this plan euts 
the labor almost is half. Write for porticulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Speelalist 


Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
672 South Lafayette Pk. Place, Los Angeles, California 





“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 


sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and —T A gold mine of information. 
Complete 2 cen ! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 








518 WRIGHTWOOD DEPT. W.D. CHICAGO, ILL. 


LLU STORMS FOR PAY! 


° tegend 
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DAY! It’s FREE. 


Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. 667, St. Louls, Me. ; 


HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN 


is revised each week from the latest prize contest informa- 
tion for the benefit of those who order single copies or 
subscribe NOW OR ANY TIME. 

Lotes? revised copy, 20c. $1 per yeer monthly. 
Combine sentesting with yeer home stedy and win $ $$$ $ $ 


Published by T.A. Mullen, Box 413, Okiahoma City, Okia. 


FOUND 


pase Best Friend: a Conscientious Typist 
at "Ye Olde Reliable’’ RES Typerie 
per 3 ©00 werds with sarbon. Miner serrogtions free; others 
smal eharge. Proofread. ha flat. Peetry. Piay: Book length 
. Return pestage, p e. 


ys untried friend Is like en ancracked aut’' 


211 W. Maple St., Lombard, 




















WrITER’s DIGEsT 


Sir: 

Nuggets, “a Magazine of Poetry by Youth.” 70 
N. Bonnie Ave., Pasadena, Calif. Nina Willis Wal- 
ter, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 
a year. Needs original poems by children and 
young people in elementary, junior, and senior high 
school. Age, grade, and name of school must be 
marked on each poem. Enclosed stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for reply. 

Nina Wituis WALTER, 
70 N. Bonnie Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 





The Shortest Cut 
Sir: 

Five years ago I picked up a Writer's Year 
Book at the stand in Columbus, Ohio, and gaped 
at the pictorial section, which included Fanny 
Hurst, Jim Tully and many colorful stars. 

Beautiful dreams entered my head but for the 
next three years they were dreams, for I never 
put a single word on paper for a story.. About 
eighteen months or more ago I subscribed regu- 
larly for the W-D and started putting down those 
screw-ball ideas. And today I have sold over a 
100 stories and articles to all sorts of publications. 
I found out new tricks of the game; new angles 
to work on and when I lost my job about the 
same time I found that writing wasn’t just a 
hobby or a pastime for one to make extra change. 
But a real business like the corner drug-store or 
the hardware company down the street. That it 
had to be organized, that you had to recognize 
salable material and where to place your product 
with the least cost, and last of all that it was a 
business. 

In order to take the shortest cut I had to study 
the markets and their needs. Just where to place 
my manufactured product without putting out too 
much or wasting my time. That was found in the 
Writer’s Dicest and more-over the listing was 
complete and authentic. 

So let me offer my appreciations. With best 
wishes and kindest for your continued success. 

My newest book of short stories, “The Blue 
Coupe,” is to be announced this spring for pub- 
lication. 

Paut TwrircHeELt, 
P, O. Box 684, Paducah, Ky. 











e FROM THE AUTHOR: 
e Dear Mr. Roberts, 


"You can sure see the fine points. 
It's a real pleasure to take hold of 
your criticism—there's real meat in it! 
Here's BALLARD'S REEF back again 
and | think it is what you want." 


WHAT WE HAVE 





free detailed circular. 
IF YOU WANT 
SALES — GOOD 
HELP PAYS! 





55 WEST 42nd STREET 





@ FROM THE EDITOR 669 days tater): 


@Dear Mr. Roberts: 


LARD'S REEF to our list, and 
forward 


@ PRINTED REJECTIONS DON'T HELP! 





DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write fer our 
The fee is very low. 00! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


""We are happy to say we are adding BAL- 
=~ ie = will go 


to you shortly.” Editor. 





We know we can help you 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Seventh Annual $1,500 Fellowship 


Sir: 

For the seventh successive year, Houghton Mifflin 
Company are offering two Fellowships to promising 
writers who need financial assistance to complete 
literary projects. 

These Fellowships are $1500 each, one for fic- 
tion and one for non-fiction, payable semi-annually, 
quarterly, or monthly, as the winner prefers, $500 
of this sum to be considered as an advance against 
royalty. The royalty rate will be 15% of the 
receipts on the first 2500 copies, 20% on the next 
2500 copies, and 25% thereafter. 

Fellowships are given on the basis of work in 
progress, in an effort to provide unestablished 
authors with the time and economic security for the 
completion of their work. 

Contestants should submit, along with the at- 
tached application blank, the following: 

Detailed synopsis or description of the project 
for which an award is asked. 

Samples of proposed treatment (or as 
chapters as applicant may have completed). 

Examples of past work, either published or un- 
published. 

Letters from at least two responsible persons. 
These letters may be sent direct to Houghton 
Mifflin Company or may be enclosed with applica- 
tion. They may refer either to applicant’s charac- 
ter, or literary qualifications, or both. 

Photograph of contestant. 

HovucuTon MirF.in Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


many 


Canadian Radio Agency Wants Scripts 


Sir: 

We are interested in receiving outlines of police 
cases involving the work of organized gangs who 
have committed a series of crimes of major import- 
ance, who have been apprehended by shrewd 
detective work. We don’t want cases involving 
sex, narcotics, insanity, or just ordinary crimes 
such as murder for revenge. Outlines should 
sketch briefly in chronological order and proposed 
case, including names, dates, places, and present 
status of criminals, as well as an indication of 
police work involved. 

We desire these sketches in order to dtermine 
whether or not we could use the case in question 
for a radio script. If we do use a case, an order 
will be issued for a more complete resume of the 








BOOKLENGTHS! 


Novels and booklength manuscripts are excellent bets for 
Serialization or contract sales to the circulating library, 
blishers and syndicates. 
et me see any booklength —_ a thread of romance or 
adventure wound through its 


FREE EDITORIAL READING 
Prompt Report 


STUART TYNAN 
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Do You Know 


These Facts About 


SMALL SALES? 


1. THAT nearly every first-sale in the bigger circu- 
lation magazines is by a writer who has sold half 
a dozen times in smaller publications such as the 
newspaper syndicates and Elks, Grit, Caravan, 
Holland’s type small markets. 


nN 


. THAT countless small-publication editors will take 
a personal interest in helping you shape your work 
to fit their needs, contrary to the cold reserved 
policy, large circulation ine editors are 
forced to pursue in using the formal rejection slip. 


3. THAT the average beginner can cut his training 
period to a tenth of the time needed to turn pro- 
fessional by aiming right from the start toward 
the SMALL MARKETS for his fiction and cash- 
ing $8, $15, $20-checks brought by his stories 
while he is learning to improve for the better 
paying publications. 


4. THAT such publications as College Editorial 
Group Association, Chain Drugstore Magazine, 
Opportunity, Poultry, etc., are several of over 
three hundred smaller markets on our agency list 
who use fiction, short-short form along with their 
articles and news—who pay promptly and are in 
need, every issue, of stories any average beginning 
writer can produce if he uses his head. 


5. THAT when you tackle the start of your profes- 
sional writing career by tackling these smaller 
markets you are doing what 99 out of 100 big 
time writers did when they were first starting out. 
You are being a business man about your craft 
first, an artist second. And that is the modern 
average professional writer today—no genius—just 
a hard working journalist who knows the logic of 
the step by step method! 


I specialize in selling to the smaller markets. 
Send me several stories you have reason to believe 
have come close and I’ll send them traveling over 
the hundreds of smaller publication editorial desks 
on my lists. No sale is too small—the long run 
value is that you will produce better material once 
you have the confidence of half a dozen small 
checks deposited in your bank account from your 
stories sold to smaller markets. Let me see what 
scripts are tucked in your desk today and you may 
be in for a happy surprise seeing them land in 
print to a small market. Marketing fees are low: 
85c up to 1,500 words; $2.50 from 1,500 to 5,000; 
$5.00 above 5,000. Customary commission is 10% 
on sales above $20, slightly increased on sales below 
$20. If your script is not marketable as it stands, 
a clear, concise, strictly commercial rewrite outline 
furnished with a crack criticism. Resubmissions 
free, always. Let me see several of your stories 
today. Start selling in a SMALL WAY now! 


STUART TYNAN 


Literary Agent 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Bidg., Newerk, N. J. 
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WOODFORD'S 
TWO GREAT BOOKS 


Trial and Error—"Open sesame to the cash money 
in the writing racket."—Arnold Gingrich, Editor 
of Esquire. 

Plotting—"Invaluable to the beginning writer.” 
Faith Baldwin. 


The complete writer's library. Unquestionably the 


two most useful books for writers ever published. 

Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING or 
TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5-day refund guarantee 
applies on both books. 


ITIP rrr 


Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Centrai Annex, New York City. 


_] Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00 
_}] Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00 


I may return books within five days for complete refund 
if | am not satisfied. 


Name 


Address 


[_] Enclosed find check Send C. O. D. 


HELP FOR WRITERS! 
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Highest references 


Janet M. Blair — Charlotte Chase 
280 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 





Can YOUR Story 
Be Filmed? 





With increased production slated there is a ready market 
for vital stories reflecting human problems—romance, ad- 
venture, business—everything in life. Originality in basic 


idea is what counts 


So dig in and come up with something better than the 
other fellow writes and you'll be on your way upward. 
My clients are established authors as well as new writers, 
and I offer both sales service and criticism. Only through 
an accredited agent can new writers reach this lucrative 


market. Write TODAY for free booklet 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 70 








For book lengths, 25c for shorter lengths (plus return 
postage). Free carbon copy, best Bond paper, dupli ate 
outside pages. Minor corrections, FREE MARKET SUG- 
GESTION, if requested. Accurate, prompt, professional 
service. Mailed flat. 


SYLVIA KATZMAN 


16 Willow St. NORWALK, CONN. 














case for which we will pay handsomely inasmuch 
as the material is to be re-written by us for broad- 
casting. 

Outlines should be sent direct to this writer. 


We are also open to consider new or novel radio 
script-programs and would appreciate your men- 
tioning this in your columns. 

Anyone having a good script should not send 
it in at the first instance, but should first write 
for our regular release and submission form which 
must be signed by the authors and accompany 
each separate script. We make this provision to 
protect our interests should we use a script for 
broadcasting and later discover the idea was not 
an original one, in which case we might be held 
liable for a suit. 

The length can be either minute commercial 
spots, 5 minutes, 15-minutes, or half-hour shows. 

The rate of payment is contingent upon what 
we can secure from potential sponsors in the 
local field. All radio-scripts, when accompanied 
with our release forms, will be reported upon 
promptly. Radio scripts sent in without release 
forms will be returned unread. 

Puit GLanzer, Production Mgr., 
General Broadcasting Co., 
1425 Dorchester St., W., Montreal, Quebec. 


Penn Play on Market 
Sir: 

We feel it would be valuable for authors to have 
our company listed as a market of your magazine. 

The Penn Play Company, 927 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—Adam Pflieger, Editor. 
“We are in the market for plays, primarily com- 
edies, either one-act or three-acts, suitable for 
amateur production. These should not be too 
difficult in the way of casting or scenery and 
should be free from objectionable features. In 
particular, Christmas plays for adults, plays with 
casts of all men or all women, also plays for and 
about pre-high schoo] girls.” 

WituiaM K. Harriman, 
The Penn Play Company. 
Sample "Circle" Scripts 
Sir: 

May I call your attention to a typographical er- 
ror in your February issue of the Digest concerning 
the tent show scripts? 

The price of actual “circle” scripts to be used 
for sample in the mechanics of writing, was quoted 
at 25 and 15 cents, which should have read, 25 
and 50 cents. 

The full length tent show scripts of approxi- 
mately 65 pages cost me 20 dollars in lots of fifty 
to mimeograph. To mail same costs 6 cents, mak- 
ing 46 cents each, and in almost every case a per- 
sonal letter is necessary to answer various questions 
by the writers, so it is impossible to send them for 
less than 50 cents. 

The 25 cent scripts are the shorter “Circle” 
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scripts. I also have some extra copies of bits, black- 
outs, and doubles and will be glad to send any 
ambitious new writer an assortment of them for 25 
cents. 

Writers should bear in mind possible changes in 
tent show casts for this coming season due princi- 
pally to many juvenile men going to military train- 
ing Camps. 

If any more writers want example scripts, I will 
be glad to send them but will be busy after the 
middle of April and have more time to send them 
and answer questions now than after that time. 

Joun Lawrence, Worthington, Ind. 

@ Mr. Lawrence is an experienced circle and 

tent show writer, and director.—Ep. 


Sir: 

The Wooden Barrel, trade magazine, published 
by The Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, at 408 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo., is in the 
market for a new type of material. 

This publication is anxious to obtain thoughtful 
articles on current subjects such as Taxes, Gov- 
ernment, Rearmament Program, etc. This maga- 
zine is also seeking articles that would be of in- 
terest to manufacturers in some 80 varied indus- 
tries. These articles should dwell on general or 
specific problems which are applicable to all manu- 
facturers. Examples would be articles on upkeep 
of machinery, limiting overhead, caring for a fleet 
of trucks, keeping records, getting new business, etc. 

We are particularly anxious to obtain articles 
written or delivered as speeches by big names in 
industry. We will pay lc a word upon publication 
and usually like a picture or two to accompany 
each article, if possible. 

F. P. HAnKERsON, Editor, 
The Wooden Barrel. 





Ozark Writer's Colony 


Sir: 

Four years ago I organized the Ozard Writers- 
Artists Guild with five members. My idea was to 
build up a strong art and literary center here in 
this picturesque area. We now have over 100 mem- 
bers including some in nearby states. We have a 
three-day convention here in Eureka Springs an- 
nually, beginning the third Thursday in June. This 
year we are going to have a ten-day conference 
here in my log cabin studio, during which time, 
courses in news reporting, features, articles, and 
syndicating will be taught. There will also be 
courses in fiction and poetry. The last three days 
will be the annual convention as we have held it 
for the four years past. 

We have some outstanding talent among our 
members and, since the organization of our guild, 
many of them have reached national recognition. 
H. Louis Freund, artist, bought the last home of 
Carrie A. Nation, Hatchet Hall, and converted it 
into an artist’s colony. Mr. Freund is now resident 
artist of the Princeton University. 
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THEY KEEP 
ON SELLING 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


More sales for SSW students! Two more for 
Myer Krulfeld, MISSION and HIGGLEDY'S 
PIG. 


And Roy C. Kinne, of Georgia, a new stu- 
dent, has just written, Your advice that | con- 
tinue trying in the sport pulp field fits exactly 
with the news of my first sale!" 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit...SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated 
with us. We have applied it to a great many beginners. 
Perhaps we can apply it to you. And we are proud 
of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at GOOD rates, insead of to the lowest 
paying markets available. The average beginner's story 
sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theo- 
ries. They are based on Jack Woodford's famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR. Some years ago the author was 
asked by readers to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
TRIAL AND ERROR is famous because it is the abso- 
lutely frank, realistic and practical result of the author's 
experiences in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. in addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information, TRIAL AND ERROR is ia- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [“] do not have [7] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name.. 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 
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| g We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS. readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the | 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORAR 

POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


¢ On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 

Gelett Burgess, Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, Gen- 
eral John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 
ae New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your wor 


If unavailable, you MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA - - --------~- PENNSYLVANIA 


Published pag the Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
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Mr. Freund’s cousin, Elinor Risley, author of 
“The Abandoned Orchard,” and “The Road To 
Wildcat,” published by Atlantic Monthly, and a 
regular contributor to that magazine, makes her 
home in Hatchet Hall. Writers who have a ven- 
turesome, pioneering spirit can come to this city 
and live comfortably and well on $30 a month. 
Room and board may be had at rooming houses 
and hotels for one dollar a day—and less! AI- 
though the summer season is the one calculated to 
attract tourists, there are two writers here now 
fom New York, who came here last November on 
the strength of my letter to the Digest. They like 
the place so well that they plan to stay on through 
the spring and summer. 

Ozark Writers-Artists Guild is a non-commercial 
organization. Dues are only fifty cents, which just 
about pays for printed matter. We expect, by the 
first of April, to publish our own magazine, to be 
known as the “Ozark Scrap Book.” I hope to make 
it as true and typical of the Ozarks as possible. 
It will contain much folk lore and many true 
stories of this region. 

It is my desire to see a writer’s colony established 
here alongside the artist’s colony and I am now 
able to offer writers, whose credentials are such as 
to make them desirable citizens, free building lots 
here in our city. Cabins or cottages can be built at 
very low cost. $200 will build a very attractive 
log cabin or summer cottage. I shall be glad to 
help in any way I can to locate writers or artists 
in the Ozarks. 

Cora PINKLEY, President 
Ozark Writers-Artists Guild, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 





Sir: 

The Chicago Fiction Guild believes that other 
writers’ clubs might like to try out the plan used 
at their January 30th meeting. Editor Raymond 
Palmer of the Ziff-Davis Company together with 
three authors, Wm. P. McGivern, David O’Brien, 
and Don Wilcox, created a story then and there 
before the assembled group with the cooperation of 
everybody present. For the brain-child — subse- 
quently christened THE QUANDARY OF QUIN- 
TUS QUAGGLE—was brought into being with 
help from the audience. Doctor Palmer, in the role 
of chief O. B. specialist, kept the situations and 
jokes in the story surgically clean, even though 
our hero was caught out in the open in his shorts. 
(This later proved to be a clever advertising stunt 
for Snazzy Shorts; Quintus was writing copy for 
his agency.) The completed 5,000 word story will 
appear in a Fantastic Stories issue soon. 

The Guild will have a similar program in the 
romantic springtime when three of its women mem- 
bers who are well-known pulp love story authors, 
Phyllis Whitney, Ray Perrine, and Marguerite 
Jacobs, will unblushingly concoct a love story in 
public with help, as before, from the whole Guild. 

HELEN T. ASCHMANN, 
Elmhurst, Il. 
(Continued on page 55) 
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WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO 
CREATIVE WRITERS' WORKSHOP 
Fifth Annual Session 


A practical and inexpensive 10-day vacation! 
Workshop Program conducted by teachers who 
have both taught creative writing and are selling 
regularly to national publications, 
Work will cover: 
Short story, popular article, juvenile writing, trade 
journal article, mystery story, action and historical 
western, novelette, novel. 
Sound technical training—Expert criticism and per- 
sonal conferences—Marketing advice—Interesting 
round-table discussions to help the writer analyze 
his own manuscript problems—College credit 
granted to eligible applicants. 
Colorado's finest trout fishing, golf, hikes, picnics, 
horseback riding on fine mountain trails. 

Write 


DR. LOIS BORLAND 


Western State College Gunnison, Colorade 








r STORIES BOOKS PLAYS “ 


rofessionally corrected and typed. No erasures. Fine 
bO-Ib. rag-content Bond. Extra outside pages. Carbon 
copy. Mailed flat in double envelope. 35c per 1000 
words, plus postage. Book-lengths 30c. Radio plays 50c 
r 1000. Verse Yc line. Minimum $1.00. A recent 

i Rew York City client writes: “I am delighted with t 
your beautiful and intelligent typing of my book, Such 
excellent co-operation means a great deal to @ writer.” 


Selling Writers Use My Service 
MRS. ETHEL ROSBOROUGH 


1730 West 100th Street Chicago, Illinois 
L. i PO TTL 





Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and 
article writing. You work in your own home. 
Every assignment you send in is returned with 
detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, an- 
swering all your questions, helping you find the type of 
work for which you are naturally suited. Before long you 
are writing in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 





SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE .. . Dept. ED-4, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
No salesman will call) . 








(Inquiries confidential. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Illustrations show manuscripts I sold 
last month. 


What Would This Be | Fee 


Werth To You 


To increase your sales and get your work into a 
wider, better-paying range of markets, to perhaps 
hit the big-time slicks—wouldn’t that be worth an 
agent’s commission to you? 


On March 3rd I obtained $500 for Betsy Emmons’ first 
contribution to American Magazine. ““Your competent, 
aggressive agenting pushed me over the line from second 
rate sales I had been making myself,” she says. In the 
March Ist issue of Saturday Evening Post, pulp writer 
Cliff Farrell appeared with his first slick, FIDDLE 
FOOTED. I put it there. The February American Maga- 
zine carried two more first big-time appearances by my 
clients Harrison Hendryx and S. I. Kishor. Since January, 
Liberty, Maclean’s, Toronto Star Weekly, Household 
Magazine, Rotarian, American Legion, Everywoman’s, 
Progressive Farmer, Modern Romances, True Detective 
Mysteries, Romantic Story, Trué, and others paying two 
to ten cents a word used or bought first contributions by 
Lenniger clients. . . . So did leading all-fiction magazines 
from Love Story through Dime Sports, Western Story, 
Argosy and others too numerous to list here. 


Yes, I can give you plenty of current proof that I am 
constantly pushing my clients ahead. I’ve been de- 
veloping new and partially arrived writers into big- 
time professionals for 18 years. That experience, pres- 
tige, editorial contact is ready to go to work for you, 
too. If you sold $1000 worth to magazines within the 
last year, I’ll work with you on straight commission— 
10% on American, 15% on Canadian, and 20% on 
foreign sales. If you sold $500 worth last year, I'll 
grant you 50% of fees charged new writers. If you 
are a beginner or have sold only one or two items, I 
will have to charge you reading fees as mentioned at 
the right: 
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work. Until I sell $1,000 worth of 
your work, the above professional 
guidance costs $1.00 per thousand 
words on manuscripts up to 500); 
on scripts 5000 to 11,000 my fes # 
75c for each additional thousand. 
Special rates on novelettes and 


HACIENDA 


By C. WILLIAM HARRISON 





See novels. 
MARCH 
a My bookiet, Practical Literary Help 
as end latest market letter on request. 





Literary Agent 





56 WEST 45th STREET, New York, N. 
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